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THE WILD MAN OF THE WOODS. 


Nicknames, prejudices, and false theories are often 
extremely long-lived, especially when pride or vanity 
helps to preserve their vitality. We have all a pre- 
judice against monkeys; and if you begin with the 
ugliest and the longest tailed, your dislike increases at 
every gradation as you ascend to the wild man of the 
woods, who inspires you with indescribable antipathy 
because of his horrid resemblance to yourself. He 
appears to stand on the utmost verge of what we call 
the lower creation, and impudently to claim admission 
into the human family. But we look at his long feet, 
his gigantic hands, his colossal neck, his broad face, 
and the repulsive callosities which supply the place of 
whiskers; and shudderingly push him from us, call 
him a beast, and shoot him. 

Among the philosophers of the last century there 
prevailed a notion, put forward half jocularly, but at 
bottom perhaps seriously adopted, that men were only 
large monkeys which had worn off their tails by sitting 


perpetually on the rocks. The idea may have origi- 
nated in a strong love of satire, or in some dim percep- 
tion of the theory which represents all nature as in a 
state of perpetual development, evolving superior out 
of inferior things, though the germs of all qualities 
must have existed in the original fount of organisation. 
A partisan of this philosophy would probably discover 
the first rudiments of a court-exquisite in the wild 
man of the woods, who builds his house in a tree amid 
the vast forests of Pulo-Kalamantin, which, in imita- 
tion of the early Spanish navigators, we call Borneo. 
This creature, known among the natives as the Mias 
Papan, hovers about the farms and villages, as if 
obscurely hungefing after human society. In muscular 
strength it far exceeds the Dyak or the Malay, and 
in all likelihood would prove a formidable rival to the 
stoutest Cornish wrestler. It even ventures to face 
the bear in the forest, and, unarmed, sometimes comes 
off victorious. 

Connected with this subject, an anecdote is related 
which may be worth repeating. A Dyak farmer, who 
devoted his industry to the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane, learned that a mias, who lived in his neighbour- 
hood, descended nightly from the forest to commit 
depredations in his fields. Men are generally bold in 
defence of their own property. The worthy Kalaman- 

tinese, therefore, taking up a sharp spear, issued forth 
soon after dark, and lay in wait for the robber. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more lonely or exciting 
situation. He walked to and fro; he planted himself 
behind the stems of huge trees, and looked forth upon 
the green expanse of sugar-cane, which lay waving and 


heaving in the night-breeze beneath the moon. Fora 
considerable time he watched in vain: at length he 
perceived, sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree, the 
huge marauder quietly masticating the sugar-cane, 
the sweet juice of which appeared to have acted upon 
his senses like the flavour of the fabulous lotus, for 
he permitted the vindictive farmer to approach and 
wound him with his spear before he emerged from his 
reverie. Then, however, he started to his feet, and 
looking about for the treacherous enemy, saw a large 
bear emerging from a clump of foliage. There was no 
time for deliberation, or for asking himself the ques- 
tion, how the bear, possessing no missiles, could have 
wounded him from a distance. Like a true warrior, 
he flew at the first foe that offered himself; and the 
grunting and growling of these fierce combatants, 
animated to the highest pitch of fury, suggested to the 
Dyak farmer the prudence of beating a speedy retreat. 
On returning next morning to the field of battle, he 
found the bear lying dead on the ground, and, at no 
great distance, the mias in the same condition. It 
is probable, however, that but for the deep wound 
inflicted by the spear, the latter would have obtained 
the victory, and gone back unscathed to his wife and 
little ones, who were no doubt anxiously expecting 
him in their lofty dwelling. 

The accounts given of the dimensions of the mias 
are various; some writers being inclined to exaggerate 
their height, and some very much to understate it. 
The truth appears to be that, like men, they differ 
greatly in stature, certain individuals not exceeding 
four feet in height, while others fall very little short 
of six feet. Their habits and manners are an awful 
caricature of those of man. They utter sounds which 
suggest the idea of an imperfect speech; they build 
houses, though very rude ones, high up amid the 
branches of forest-trees, where they live with their 
females and thé young; they traverse the woods by 
climbing from bough to bough, the females carrying 
their young in one arm, while they make their way 
among the branches with the other. The male recon- 
noitres the enemy adroitly from behind large trunks 
or boughs, and will often lose his life fighting in 
defence of his helpmate. Occasionally, it is said, they 
carry off Dyak women into the woods, and compel 
them to live with them. They constitute, doubtless, 
the strange race of which so many wild stories are told 
among the Arabs, who, when of old they visited the 
Indian Archipelago, peopled every island with myths 
and legends no less marvellous than those which 
meet us in the Arabian Nights. Among these is the 
tradition preserved in the Narrative of the Pearl- 
merchant, that they once stole an old woman, and 
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made her their queen, displaying towards her a reve- 
rence bordering on worship. No doubt, the Moslem 
writer greatly embellished the anecdote related to him, 
but there probably existed some foundation for what 
he records. 

If any man, like Mr White of Selborne, were to 
take up his residence in the Bornean forests, and 
study there at his leisure the character and habits of 
the wild men of the woods, we might probably come 
to understand them. At present, we know little 
beyond the number of their teeth, the colour of their 
hair, and the ugliness of their physiognomies. Have 
they faculties capable of cultivation? Could they be 
rendered gentler, more docile, or even useful, by careful 
and considerate treatment? Whether or not is it 
permitted man to hunt them down like wild beasts— 
to shoot the mother with her little ones in her arms— 
to kill the father while he stands up in defence of his 
family? We once conversed with a traveller, who, 
after having indulged for some time in the chase of 
the Mias Papan, and brought down several individuals 
to the ground, was struck with remorse at beholding 
the rolling of the eyes and the strong expression of 
agony depicted in the countenances of the wounded. 
He felt as if he had been committing murder. The 
unhappy wretches lay on the earth groaning and sigh- 
ing like so many soldiers pierced in battle; and when 
they breathed forth their lives in blood, they seemed 
to put forth a strong claim for the forbearance and 
sympathy of mankind. 

An old writer remarks, that in length of time it is 
probable that highly improbable things should happen, 
and accordingly we think it not unphilosophical to 
believe that the mias may, to some extent, be taught 
to speak. Various kinds of birds have been taught to 
imitate the human voice, but all attempts to acquire 
by this any knowledge of their interior organisation 
have proved fruitless. It might be different with the 
has, doubtless, a certain number of ideas 
his race, and the question is, whether 
not be multiplied by civilisation? We 

individuals of all races of’ the human 
may be taught something, and what they 
are taught they can teach their children. In all 
other divisions of the animal kingdom, the examples 
are rare, so far as we know, of the transmission of 
any acquirement from one generation to another. The 
individual appears to be susceptible of improvement ; 
but the race, so far as intelligence is concerned, remains 
the same. ‘This constitutes the distinction between 
man and all other animals. Would the Mias Papan 
form a second exception? We do@not accept the 
testimony of the Orientals, but the Arabs pretend that 
the wild men of the woods exhibit some traces of 
religious practices. According to these imaginative 
authors, they assemble in large numbers at the full of 
the moon, and bow and gesticulate towards its silver 
effulgence. This may be mere fancy ; but we do not 
require this proof of their sharing in our ideas, to 
justify us in regarding as little short of murder the 
hunting and slaughtering of these creatures. If a very 
ardent pursuer of science were to overtake in the 
woods one of the aborigines of New Holland or New 
Guinea, who happened by chance to be dumb, we 

not he would, without the slightest remorse, 


as @ specimen of a new animal. We can easily imagine 
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a Dyak farmer lying in wait for one of these forest 
burglars and killing him im defence of his sugar-canes ; 
but we are unable to contemplate without horror a 
man, gun in hand, dogging a creature very much like 
himself through the forests, in order, through becoming 
guilty of his death, to procure his skin for a museum. 

Though the poor wretch be dumb, he is not by any 
means destitute of feeling. Chop language or logic 
how we please, it is impossible to regard him otherwise 
than as a member of some family: he has his female 
partner, whom, in his own jargon, he may call wife; 
he has little ones whom, in the same dialect, he may 
denominate children ; and it is very certain that, what- 
ever he calls or considers them, he provides carefully 
for their maintenance, and has therefore some sense of 
duty—perhaps a higher sense of duty than the armed 
savage who tracks him through the forest for his 
blood. The scientific assassin may look upon him 
simply as a specimen. But transport yourself in fancy 
into one of the vast solitudes in the interior of Kala- 
mantin, and look at a venerable old mias, sitting with 
his wife and family about him, in his arborial habita- 
tion. He may possibly be very ugly; his nose may 
be broad, his face flat, and he may have portentous 
callosities instead of whiskers; but he is a mild old 
fellow, and has been sufficiently mellowed by time to 
regard the world in a calm and philosophical light. 
He has witnessed the rising and setting of many a 
sun; he has hunted; he has fished; he has fought 
with Dyaks and Malays; he has bitten off many a 
finger, and laid his heavy hand on many a dusky back, 
in defence of his rights. But then, it may be said, he 
is unable to explain those rights, and has never thought 
of presenting them to the world in a blue folio. So 
much the more reason have we to pity him. He does 
not, perhaps, understand distinctly why he should not 
be shot, and have his skin stuffed for a museum; nor 
would he by any means acquiesce in the reasoning 
by which the man of science might seek to justify the 
murderous process. He has come into the enjoyment 
of life without knowing how, just as the man of science 
himself has, and is quite as solicitous to prolong the 
delight of looking at the sun, as the man who dodges 
him for his skin. We wish the mias could write. 
Would he not describe with fearful eloquence the 
poignancy of his sufferings, when seeking, with his 
awkward movements, to escape from the well-booted 
stranger from the west, plunging after him, sometimes 
up to his chin in water, merely to make his children 
fatherless, and his wife a widow! The Dyaks have a 
good excuse for killing the mias, who meets them 
sometimes stick in hand, fights desperate battles, and 
occasionally, if fame speak true, carries off his enemy’s 
head as a trophy. The Dyak himself does much the 
same when he kills anybody, man or monkey. At 
anyrate, in the former case, he cuts off the head, puts 
it under his arm, carries it home, smokes it carefully, 
and then hangs it up in a house with other smoked 
heads, perhaps secretly, as a sort of fetisch. 

This creature, however—this Dyak—is admitted 
freely into the human family, notwithstanding his 
sanguinary propensities, simply because he can speak, 
and we by no means object to his admission. But 
would it do any harm if we were to widen a little 
the circle of our humanity, and suffer it to embrace 
the mias also? He might be looked upon and treated 
as a sort of cousin-german to the human race, 
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remarkable for his ugliness, and unfortunately deprived 
of the means of expressing his ideas; but still related 
to us by the ties of kindred, and therefore forbidden 
to be shot down and hunted like a wild beast. 
Science can fairly make no pretensions, at present, 
to fix the bounds of his mental horizon. He may 
be able to think a great deal more than we are 
aware; and what travellers speak of as his grunt, 
may be some incipient form of capable of 
being cultivated and enlarged. The double-click Hot- 
tentots do little more than grunt, and yet we exhibit 
no reluctance to extend to them the common rights 
of humanity. Many tribes of negroes, the natives 
of New Holland, the Horaforas, hovering like a dark 
cloud on the furthest limits of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, share our general form and vocal powers, 
but have little beyond these rudiments of humanity; 
yet we very wisely, kindly, and philosophically call 
them our brethren; hold out to them our hand, and 
seek to help them up the toilsome ladder of civilisation. 
What harm could arise to us, if we were to go down a 
few steps further, and say to the Mias Papan: ‘ You 
have a very ugly physiognomy; you are hairy, like 
Esau; you are therefore no customer to tailors or 
manufacturers; but you work with your hands; you 
walk upon your feet; and you look, as the Roman poet 
expresses it, with an erect visage into the sky: we 
invite you to change your mode of living, to cultivate 
your grunt, to enlarge your vocabulary, and to put on 
clothes like decent people. Who knows but by these 
civil processes, you may mount a little higher in the 
scale of existence? At anyrate, the attempt may be 
worth making ?’ 

Some years ago, several individuals in this mission- 
organising country thought of getting up a society for 
the protection of the eastern pirates. It would, in our 
opinion, be equally praiseworthy to form an association 
for civilising the Mias Papan, or at least for dissemi- 
nating the idea that it is neither civilised, manly, nor 
religious, to shoot him like a tiger. To be kind to the 
inferior creation would be a more certain mark of 
superiority on our part, than the faculty to expatiate 
by the hour on dried butterflies and the idiosyncrasies 
of tadpoles. If we can do nothing useful with this poor 
creature, let him, at least, enjoy his native woods in 
peace. Perhaps it would prove impracticable to teach 
him to build a better house than he now possesses ; but 
we cannot help admiring the ingenuity with which, in 
less than a minute, he weaves the pliant branches of 
trees into something like a cradle for himself. In a 
comparatively short space of time, he fabricates, like 
our British ancestors, a house of wattle, small, and 
perhaps incommodious, but yet sufficient to contain 
him, his female, and little ones—far up amid the roof 
of the forest, where he sits or lies at his ease during 
the intervals between his secular labours. And those 
forests—what a glorious domain!—extending for hun- 
dreds of miles along ridges of mountains, along chan- 
nels of vast rivers, down precipices, through valleys, 
over plains where the foot of man, in many instances, 
has never left its impress, and where the mias may 
enjoy the fancy that he is monarch of all he surveys. 
We talk of the enterprise of the present age, which, 
no doubt, is very considerable, but which, nevertheless, 
develops itself steadily in a way fixed for it by routine. 
Travellers nearly always go where other travellers 
have been. There are immense tracts in the interior 
of Africa, in Australasia, in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, about which civilised man knows abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘There may, therefore, in the animal 
kingdom, as well as in geography, be discoveries 
yet to be made. The Mias Papan may form only the 
external link of a chain, the other extremity of which 
lies hidden in the wild solitudes of Borneo. He 
may be the degenerate outsider of a better and more 


intelligent race, or he may be only one specimen of 


numerous tribes—similar, but not identical—which 
nestle in thick darkness among the primeval woods. 
We would therefore venture to suggest to philosophers 
the desirableness of giving a new direction to their 
researches, and trying what may be done in the regions 
of the further east. All animals which may be tamed 
have not yet been brought under the yoke of civilisa- 
tion; and therefore, whatever the mias may be, we 
think it perfectly worth while to give him a fair 
chance of improving his condition. 


STRANGE TENURES. 


As we hope that few of our readers have been 
unfortunate enough to make a personal acquaintance 
with the law, we shall not embark into any description 
of the legal meaning, or varieties of meaning, in the 
word tenure. Sufficeth us to know that a ‘tenant’ in 
our days is one who obtains the temporary use of 
another man’s property, for which he pays a periodical 
rent. What, however, we wish specially to remark, is 
the singular change which, in the course of ages, has 
passed over the relationships between the owner of 
property and the occupying tenant. In the present 
day, the possessions let for hire are of very varied 
character; but the rent paid is, with rare exceptions, 
of the same kind—namely, money. The owner grants 
the use not only of lands and tenements, but of 
household furniture, of stock in trade, of ships, of 
warehouse-room, of steam-power, and of money itself 
—the rent being in all cases reckoned in current coin. 
This process is now found simplest and most convenient 
for all parties. Heretofore, the condition of affairs was 
precisely the reverse. The landlord dealt exclusively 
in one description of property, that is to say, land; 
while the tenant paid his rent in various ways—by 
food, produce, and manufactures, or, as we call it, ‘in 
kind’—or by personal services, sometimes of very 
curious and fantastic character. 

This species of tenure is commonly supposed to be 
characteristic of the feudal system ; it was, however, 
also a product of the social necessities of the time. 
Property, except land, was then exceedingly rare. 
The whole amount of ‘created values,’ subtraction 
being made of agricultural produce, to be found in 
England during the reign of the first Plantagenets, 
would now be exceeded by the contents of a single 
street of warehouses in London, Glasgow, or Liverpool. 
People had not then realised the idea that rent could 
be fairly demanded for anything but land. Even to 
charge hire for money was considered unnatural and 
criminal, as the Jews learned by painful experience. 
Coin, at the same time, was not merely scarce in 
actual quantity, but could hardly be said to circulate, 
saving in some large cities or beaten highways of 
commerce. The great bulk of the population lived 
without money at all. It is doubtful whether the 
cultivators of the soil at that era came into possession, 
during the course of their lives, of as much coined 
money as the members of the same class now contrive 
to hoard and lodge in savings-banks in a single 
twelvemonth. To pay rent in money was then clearly 
impossible ; so it was paid in produce, or in work. 

In commercial England, this awkward and trouble- 
some practice was discontinued comparatively at an 
early period. Even the tithes were commuted at 
last—rent generally having been simplified into 
money-payments long before. Among the French, the 
system lasted down to the first Revolution. In that 
hypertrophy of monarchism which grew up under 
Louis XIV., and in the end destroyed his dynasty, 
the services personally rendered to the sovereign by 
his“nobles became the objects of a strange ambition. 
Though in themselves sufficiently degrading, not to 


say disgusting, the functions generally assigned to 
the commonest domestic were, in the case of royalty, 
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highly coveted by the grandest noblemen—were trans- | incidents sufficiently pleasing and picturesque. Graphic 
mitted as invaluable heir-looms, and, in cases’ of 


disputed descent, furnished ground for protracted 
lawsuits. A slight change of name helped materially 
to bring about this result. Instead of being deemed 
homage for a fief, the services in question were 
attributed to the etiquette of a court; and under this 
guise the proudest seigneur valued beyond his estates 
the privilege of serving a dish at the royal dinner, 
of presenting the napkin when the king washed his 
hands, or even of holding the basin, if his majesty was 
sick! And these functions were not merely nominal 
attributes of certain court-offices, really to be per- 
formed by deputy; the holders of such privileges 
anxiously and proudly exercised them in their own 
persons: the duty was too honourable, they thought, 
to be devolved upon another. ‘The contemporary 
chroniclers of Versailles gossip relate many singular 
catastrophes which arose when two rival claimants 
for the same domestic function came into collision, 
and so placed the sacred person of majesty in positions 
equally undignified and painful. 

The system which ruled at court prevailed of course 
among the inferior circles of society. Private land- 
owners behaved towards their tenants as the king did 
towards themselves, and exacted, after their degree, 
the same species of service and observance. To a con- 
siderable extent, the same may be said concerning 
the taxation of the country. The aid and contribu- 
tions which the state required from the subject, and 
which in England was very early commuted into a 
land-tax or a window-duty, continued in France to 
be levied in the vexatious shape of corvées—work to 
be performed by the peasantry at any time when the 
sovereign or his officials chose to demand it. Ordinarily, 
these corvées comprised a certain fixed number of days’ 
labour to be devoted at appointed periods in repairing 
roads and bridges, or other works of a quasi public 
character. But the performance of this duty did not 
exempt the inhabitants from extraordinary demands 
upon occasion, of a very serious and oppressive nature. 
When Marie Antoinette entered France upon her 
marriage with the dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI., 
her cortége was transported from the frontier to the 
capital by horses levied from the farmers residing along 
the road for miles on either side. The season was also 
most unpropitious. The roads—at no time very good 
—had been rendered almost impassable by a succession 
of wet weather. An ungenial summer had, moreover, 
been followed by an inclement autumn; and at the 
very crisis of the harvest, when every horse and man 
was wanted to save all that could be saved out of the 
scanty crop, came the officials of the court ruthlessly 
impressing both animals and peasants to assist in 
conveying the bride, with a vast miscellaneous army 
of attendants, to her expectant husband. The service 
was, besides, not only unpaid for, but multitudes of the 
horses carried off never found their way back to the 
owners. Several thousands are stated to have died 
from hard usage and starvation on the occasion; and 
it was years before the rural population of the country 
either recovered from or forgot the injuries sustained 
during that ill-omened transit. 

In their turn, the seigneurs exacted work and 
produce from their tenantry, and with even greater 
harshness than the state or the monarch. When the 
grievances endured by the proletariat, as they were 


called, struggled first for publicity, and then for | H 


vengeance, it was mentioned among them that ‘no 
widow woman could gather nettles by the roadside 
for her children’s dinner, without paying a quantum 
thereof to some perfumed noble, lounging in the ail 
de beuf.” This system of tenancy, however, did fot 
always assume an aspect of oppression and wrong; 
sometimes the relationships between the parties were 
carried out in a manner quite patriarchal, and led to 


descriptions have been preserved of the scenes that 
occurred on anniversaries corresponding with our 
‘gala-days,’ when some great landed proprietor held a 
court to settle the gross accounts with his tenants. 
The ceremony opened with a formal procession, in 
which M. le Marquis issued forth from the fortress- 
chateau, attended by a crowd of servants, lackeys, and 
retainers, and took his seat in state on some con- 
venient spot outside the castle enceinte. A clear ring 
was formed round his seat, into which the tenantry 
were ushered one by one. First came the payers of 
rents in kind, when the whole area was speedily 
almost choked with fowls, hams, bags of wheat, firkins 
of butter, eggs, vegetables, fruit, wax, honey, cakes, 
bouquets of flowers, and chaplets of roses. Some of 
these payments would seem to be more complimen- 
tary than useful; but their quantum and their quality 
were rigidly prescribed. With regard to the fowls, for 
example, which were paid in pairs, if one member of 
the couple were small or lean, the account was squared 
by selecting for its companion a specimen peculiarly 
large and fat. It is curious that although the custom 
of thus making quittance with a landlord has so long 
been extinct, its traces still remain in the language. 
In many country districts of France, the saying, 
‘chapons de rentes,’ has become proverbial to express 
any contrivance for adjusting less with greater, in 
order to strike a fair average. A married couple of 
ill-assorted stature—especially if the husband have 
the disadvantage in size—are pretty sure to get the 
nickname of chapons de rentes. 

After the payments in kind came the tenants who 
paid in service, each of them seeking his annual 
receipt. Some few were then reminded that their rent 
was in arrear. One was told that there were boots 
belonging to members of the seigneur’s household 
which he had omitted to repair; and another, that he 
had not completed his round of tailoring jobs. Toa 
third, my lord remarked that the gates of the chateau, 
which the tenant and his family were bound to keep 
in repair, in return for the farm they occupied, were 
getting loose on the hinges. Widow Martin, who 
enjoyed a cottage by the entrance-gateway, and 
received, besides, a weekly allowance of meal, was 
gently scolded for having been overtaken with sleep 
at times when she ought to be keeping vigilant watch. 
Following these, came some favoured tenants whose 
rents were of an easier or jocose character, merely 
exacted pour rire, as the French say. Some of them, 
on entering the circle, went through amusing antics, 
or put themselves in ridiculous postures, their rent 
being discharged if they succeeded in making my lord 
laugh. Others walked gravely up to the steward to 
have their noses tweaked, their whiskers pulled, or to 
receive a slight box on the ear; and then they, too, got 
their ‘ quittance’ like the rest. When all was done, 
the seigneur made a speech to his tenantry, who 
subsequently gathered round a homely but substantial 
banquet ; but en attendant the preparation of the viands, 
they all set to work in a body to clear the castle-moat 
of frogs, a service they were bound to perform when- 
ever the croakings disturbed the slumbers of my lord’s 
family. Abundant records of similar tenures exist in 
other countries of Europe; we have space, however, 
but for a single specimen instance. The city and 
province of Altenburg was bequeathed by a queen of 
ungary to one of her nobles, upon condition that 
he and his successors should always breed a certain 
number of peacocks, in default whereof the demesne 
should revert to the crown. 

Tenancy by personal suit and service vanished, as 
we have said, from our English system, from between 
individual landlords and tenants, many centuries ago, 
being either abolished altogether, or commuted for a 
money-rent. To royalty, alone, a few of these old 
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observances were still rendered by the heirs of some 
noble families, or, in other instances, by corporate 
bodies, who enjoy a still higher privilege of perpetuity. 
Of this description are the nail-counting and wood- 
chipping annually performed in Westminster Hall by 
the sheriffs elect, and the gold-fringed gloves presented 
by other corporations to the judges on circuit, as the 
representatives of majesty. The records, however, of 
such tenures still exist in great abundance in old 
chronicles and law-books—in the Exchequer-rolls, in 
the registers of ‘inquisition,’ in distinct ‘cartularies,’ 
and other muster-rolls of rights and titles. The 
customs therein recorded have long ago lapsed into 
desuetude, and the rents so paid are extinct with the 
families holding estates under them. Yet there is no 
slight interest, in an antiquarian point of view, about 
such arrangements of property; and we obtain many 
strange glimpses of national habits and relative values 


of information. A curious collection of tenures and 
services, selected with a special view to their singu- 
larity, has fallen into our hands, from which we may 
contrive to pick out much interesting matter. Its 
author is one ‘Thos. Blouse, of the Inner Temple, 
Esquire,’ and the book is entitled Antient Tenures of 
Land and Jocular Customs of some Mannours, made 
publick for the diversion of some and the instruction of 
others. The book was printed in 1679, ‘for Abel 
Roper at the Sun; Thos. Basset at the George; and 
Christopher Wilkinson at the Black Boy; all in 
Fleet Street ;’ and it bears, moreover, the imprimatur 
of the celebrated Francis North, who, ‘well knowing 
the learning and industry of the author, doth allow the 
printing of this book.’ But to our extracts. 

War, naturally enough in those days—and we are 
engaged almost exclusively with the first Plantagenet 
kings—formed the chief object of anxiety and service. 
The obligation to serve, either personally or by deputy, 
in the royal army, with horse and arms for forty days, 
whenever the sovereign chose to go to war, formed the 
customary tenure on which a knight’s fee was held. 
The conditions were, however, often varied. Some 
tenants undertook to supply one or more foot-soldiers, 
armed with pikes, bills, or bows; or else furnished 
weapons—200 arrows; so many bows without strings ; 
sometimes, but more rarely, cross-bows ; and once or 
twice we find the condition laid down of providing the 
larger description of dart and stone-throwing engine, 
called a catapulta. In some cases, also, the military 
services were to be rendered wherever it pleased the 
king to carry on hostilities ; in others, the tenant was 
bound to follow his majesty only in his wars with 
Scotland or Wales. The barony of Burgh, on the sands 
of Cumberland, and some other estates in the same 
county, were granted to occupiers on the condition 
of their blowing horns, to give alarm whenever an 
invasion of the Scots was perceived. Wrenoe, son of 
Meuric, held lands in Shropshire upon the serjeantcy 
of officiating as Jatimer, or interpreter, between the 
English and Welsh on diplomatic occasions. The 
prices of certain weapons are shewn by the terms on 
which these articles might be commuted for money : 
thus, a pole-axe was redeemable for 12 pence, and 
a sword for 3s. 4d. 

Sport came next to war. Innumerable estates were 
granted to holders on condition of keeping or training 
hawks and hounds for the king’s use; of providing 
spurs, hunting-horns, cross-bows, arrows, for the chase ; 
or of keeping a royal forest clear of destructive vermin. 
William the Conqueror granted to Robert Umfram- 
ville the lordship, valley, and forest of Riddesdale, 
in Cumberland, under condition of his defending that 
part of the country ‘ for ever from wolves and enemies’ 
—giving him, moreover, the sword worn by his majesty 
when he first entered the country. Johannes Engaym 


held an estate in Huntingdonshire from Henry IIL, 


at remote periods of our history, from these sources |. 


subject to his chasing wolves, foxes, and cats—‘ cur- 
rendi ad lupum, vulpem, et cattum ’—and extermina- 
ting all manner of vermin in that part of the country. 
A manor in Kent was held under Edward I. by 
Bertram de Criol, on condition of providing a vauterer, 
or dog-leader, to take charge of the hounds trained 
to hunt the wild-boar, whenever the king visited 
Gascony. Vauterer, Latinised into velterarius, seems 
to be derived from the old French word vaultre, mean- 
ing a mongrel hound. The vauterer in the instance 
we have cited was engaged to accompany the royal 
train ‘as long as a pair of shoes, worth four pence, 
would last.’ This period of service is prescribed in 
many other instances. The high value attached to 
animals trained for the chase is curiously exemplified 
in the dues paid annually by the county of Wilts, and 
which comprise ‘a hawk worth xx. pounds, and a horn 
worth xx. shillings.’ 


The Plantagenet kings were great travellers—rival- . 


ling in their locomotive propensities her present majesty, 
although they enjoyed no facilities of steam-yachts or 
special trains. For travelling, accordingly, they took 
care that their tenants should make fitting provision. 
Many manors were held on the tenure of furnishing 
bridles, housings, and other horse-gear for the king’s 
use; of shoeing his majesty’s horses, or carrying hay 
to his stables. An estate at Cuckney, in Notts, was 
held by a tenant who was bound to shoe the king’s 
palfrey on all four feet, using, however, royal nails and 
materials. If, by his unskilfulness, the animal was 
lamed, the tenant was bound to provide another, of not 
less than four marks’ value, or L.2, 3s. 4d. Edward L, 
consequently, paid at least forty-three shillings for his 
riding-horses. By way of provision for royal voyages 
by sea, several towns on the coast were under obliga- 
tion to find ships, rigging, or sailors. Some lands were 
held by individuals on the tenure of pulling an oar or 
hauling at a rope in the royal galley. Among others, 
Solomon Attefeld enjoyed a manor in Kent, on the 
serjeantcy of holding the king’s head whenever he 
journeyed by sea. 

Many services now performed by the functionaries 
of the law were at this period attached to the tenures 
of landed estates. The duties of serving writs, acting 
as thief or debtor catchers—‘ cachepolli,’ as they were 
called in the mongrel Latin of the time—of escorting 
money on its way to the royal exchequer, and of 
aiding in various shapes the administration of law or 
security of the subject, were imposed on many tenants 
under the crown in every county. The most disagree- 
able function of this kind, however, which we find 
recorded, devolved upon the occupiers of certain 
messuages and lands at Stanley, in Warwickshire, who 
held the property upon the service ‘of erecting the 
gallows and hanging the thieves.’ 

We catch, in some of these tenures, curious glimpses 
of the homely and simple way in which even monarchs 
lived five or six centuries ago. Thus, Willielmus, filius 
Willielmi de Alesburg, for a manor in Bucks, pro- 
vided straw for the king’s bed, and rushes to strew his 
chamber; paying, besides, three eels in winter, and 
two green geese thrice a year, for his majesty’s use. 
Richard Stanford paid a pair of tongs yearly into the 
royal exchequer. Bartholomew Peyteryn brought 
every Christmas a sextary—about a pint and a half— 
of gillyflower-wine. The Lord Stafford held a manor 
in Warwickshire from Edward I. upon paying annually 
a pair of scarlet hose, to which we find the extrava- 
gant value of 3s. was attached. Eustache de Corson 
paid to the king for his lands in Norfolk, ‘twenty- 
four herring-pies, upon their first coming in.’ Walter 
Truvell held a Cornish acre—equivalent to about sixty 
statute acres—on condition of finding a boat and tackle 
to fish for the king so long as he resided in Cornwall. 
One Robert, the son of Alexander, was tenant of the 
manor of Wrencholm, from King John, for keeping the 
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royal hogs during certain months of the year. The 
nature of the service, and the absence of surname in 
this instance, prove that the tenant did not belong to 
the gentle races. Walter le Rus and his wife enjoyed 
twelve acres in Eggefield, for repairing the ironwork of 
the king’s ploughs. William I. gave to Simon St Liz, 
a noble Norman, the town of Northampton and whole 
hundred of Fatheley, then together valued at L.40 
per annum, to provide shoes for his horses. As 
singular characteristics of the times, we notice that 
several estates were held upon the service of main- 
taining a certain number of ‘ meretrices,’ which the 
interpreters translate into ‘laundresses,’ at the royal 
court or camp in London or elsewhere. Finally, we 
may remark that Henry I. gave a manor in Salop to 
Sir Ralph de Pickford, to hold by the service of 
providing dry wood for the great chamber in the royal 
castle of Bridgenorth ‘against the coming thither of 
his sovereign lord the king.’ 

Religious, ceremonial, and comical services were 
tolerably frequent. T. Winchord, for lands in Leices- 
tershire, was bound to daily five Paternosters, 
and as many Ave Marias, for the souls of the king’s 

Johannes Russell, for two hides of land 
at Papsworth, in Cambridgeshire, was required to feed 
two poor persons, and to pray for the souls of the royal 
a. The market- price of ‘Paternosters’ is shewn 

y another tenure, in which the five daily repetitions are 
conditioned as rent for land valued only at 5s. a year. 
Among the ceremonial observances, or what would 
now be termed peppercorn-rents, were a silver needle, 
an arrow-head, a wicker-basket, a curry-comb, a white 
dove, a red rose, a maple-wood drinking-cup, and many 
others. The Countess of Warwick, in the reign of 
Edward I., held the manor of Hokenorton (Hogs- 
norton ?), in Oxfordshire, by carving at the king’s 
Christmas-dinner, keeping, moreover, the knife used 
on the occasion, by way of fee. But among the most 
ludicrous tenures was that of Rowland de Sarcere, who, 
for 110 acres of land in Suffolk, was bound every 
Christmas-day to come into the king’s presence and 
there perform ‘unum saltum et unum sufflum ’—that 
is, to cut a caper and trumpet with his cheeks, together 
with some other antics for his majesty’s diversion. 
This service was rendered to Edward I.; but after- 
wards, being considered indecorous—whether to the 
king or the performer, we are not told—was commuted 
for a fine of L.1, 8s. a year. The queen, when there 
was one, had her share in these services, receiving 
from all money-fines 10 per cent., under the denomi- 
nation of ‘ queen’s-gold ;’ but sometimes enjoying her 
peculiar and especial privileges. For example, Peter 
de Baldewyn, for his estate in Surrey, was under 
obligation ‘to go wool-gathering for the queen among 
the thorns and briers,’ or, in the original law-Latin, 
‘ad colligendam lanam per albas spinas.’ By this 
service seems to be intended the collection, for the 
queen’s use, of the locks of wool left by the sheep 
when feeding among the thorn-bushes. The duty was 
commutable at 20s. per annum. 

The cost and value of sundry articles of manufac- 
» and agricultural produce, and domestic animals, are 

shewn by the terms at which the fines were assessed. 
We have mentioned a few instances already. Some 
tenants of the Earl of Warwick, who were bound to 
corn, were allowed, after 


Our list is aa overlong, and yet 
be ously extended. We will finish it, how- 
ever, by describing one of the most valid tenures or 
titles which 


by his justices of certain of his great subjects con- 
cerning the warrant on which they held their lands, 
Jchn Earl Warren and Surrey shewed them an old 
sword, saying: ‘Behold my warrant! My ancestors 
coming into the land with William the Bestard, did 
obtain their lands with the sword ; and I am resolved 
with the sword to defend them against whomsoever 
shall attempt to dispossess me. For the king did not 
himself conquer the land and subdue it; but our 
progenitors were sharers and assistants therein.’ And, 
‘good sharers,’ adds our author, ‘were they; for it 
appears that ,the first Earl Warren was, at the time 
of the general survey, possessed of 200 lordships in 
several counties in England, whereof Coningsburg in 
Yorkshire was one, which had twenty-eight towns 
and hamlets within its soke.’ Happily, no such 
accumulation of estated property is now to be 
even in the ‘ Dukery.’ 


ROMANCE OF NORTHERN TRAVEL. 


Tuess slight memorials of a residence in Sweden and 
a sail in the Baltic bear evidence of being written by a 
clever, observant, and withal amiable and womanly 
person, and a accustomed to view the world not 
merely with an indulgent eye, but an eye 


That seems to love whate’er it looks upon.* 


Miss Bunbury begins her Summer at the beginning, 
the poetical spring of Sweden being like our own— 
fudge. Spring is there ‘the death-struggle and obse- 
quies of brave old winter;’ and when these are over, 
‘the touch that wakens summer-life gives to nature 4 
sudden jerk, a start, a hasty coming out,’ very different 
from her gradual awakening in other lands. The cold, 
dark, dreary, and dirty spring is only a morning thaw, 
and then summer bursts into her noontide at once. 

The Baltic voyage is enlivened with the story of 
some of the authoress’s companions. One is a lady 
who in her youth was betrothed to a young Swede; 
but on her going to visit some relations in Russia, a 
rich and elderly count took a fancy to her, and—the 
old story—she forgot her lover, and became a countess. 
In little more than a year her husband died; and the 
young and wealthy widow, returned to her home, 
purchased an estate, and devoted her year of mourning 
to the care of her infant child, and to dreaming of the 
generous amends she would make to the Swede for her 
broken faith. At last the time came, and she sought 
for him—but in vain. He had left the neighbourhood 
as soon as in it; and much time passed 
before she learned his new address, and that he was 
living in deep poverty. She wrote to him; expressed 
contrition and unabated love; offered him her hand; 
and was refused. Not only was she refused: he 
instantly married another; and that other died at the 
birth of her first child. 

They were now on equal terms: both faithless to 
their first and only love; but free to repair the wrong. 
But this was not to be. Twenty years passed away, 
during which the man starved as an author, a poet, 
and a dreamer ; and then the countess received another 
letter from the betrothed of her youth: it was a letter 
from his death-bed, imploring her to come to Stock- 
holm to see him. ‘In one of these large, dreadfully 
high houses in a once fashionable but now very un- 
fashionable locality, she mounted six flights of cold, 
- | dirty, dark stone-stairs, and ringing a bell, a door was 
”| opened by an old woman, shewing her within it a 
small bare room called the salong, with a still smaller 
one at each end of it. While she spoke to the old 
woman, a voice issued from one of these, calling her by 

name: “ Leonore! Leonore!” Twenty-three years ago 


Selina Bunbury, author 
urst and Blackett. 1856. 
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she had heard that voice; he who spoke had recog- 
nised her. She entered the little room, and a pair of 
immensely large, vividly bright black eyes met hers. 
The dying poet had been dreaming of his young happy 
days, and Leonore was pictured in his dream as she 
was then; his eyes watched for her actual appearance 
such as she had been; and when the faded, wan, 
shrivelled-up countess met his gaze, he dropped his face 
upon the pillow and wept.’ To make an end of this 
anecdote, the lover died, bequeathing his child, a girl, 
to the countess. It was the first meeting many years 
after, of this girl and the countess’s son, on board the 
vessel in which our authoress was breasting the waters 
of the Baltic, which attracted her attention, and led 
her to a knowledge of their parents’ story. The youth 
was smitten at once; and in the fulness of time, his 
mother had the satisfaction of seeing him married to 
the daughter of him whose life her faithlessness had 
imbittered, and perhaps shortened. 

Miss Bunbury’ s sketches of forest-scenery in Sweden 
are very good. The road sometimes runs for a vast 
number of miles jn a straight line through one of these 
forests, and the dreary feeling of the traveller may be 
conceived. ‘The solemn silence may be for hours 
unbroken by the slightest sound. It happened once 
that, by the upsetting of a carriage, I was left alone 
until the driver had ridden back to procure another, 
and during that time my only fear was that the silence 
to which I Listened should be broken: the fall of a leaf 
would have terrified me.’ Sometimes a conflagration 
occurs, which gives a new and terrible aspect to the 
scene. ‘These devastating fires are generally the 
result of accident and carelessness; the dry white 
moss which covers the ground forms excellent tinder 
when the wood-cutters light their fires or smoke their 
pipes in the forests. I saw a whole island—or at least 
all that grew in it—consumed in this way, and a 
curiously beautiful sight it was, burning in the midst 
of a large and rapidly rushing river. Some fishermen 
had gone there, and made a fire and cooked some fish, 
and eaten a dinner, and they set the island on fire, and 
like a ship at sea, it burned down to the water’s edge. 
In the dead of night, it was a very strange spectacle, 
a burning mass, so large, so bright, so furious, in the 
midst of rushing water. The tall dark heads rising 
above the flames till the flames rose over them, and 
then descended again satisfied with their prey, and 
lowering and lowering till they were obliged to die 
because they could destroy no more. And the green 
isle was a black heap of charcoal, with the waters 
circling round it.’ 

The next thing that strikes us in this pleasant book 
is the story of the Beauty of Dalecarlia, a young boat- 
woman of Stockholm, who was so celebrated for her 
personal attractions that she was even sent for to the 
palace that the royal family might see her. This girl, 
a peasant of Dalecarlia, was engaged to be married to 
a young man who could find no more agreeable way 
to rise in the world than to sink in the earth as a 
miner at Fahlun. Ebba would not have hesitated to 
join his dreary fortunes; but it occurred to her that 
by her own industry she might make money enough 
to enable them to marry and settle down in some 
employment more pleasing than labouring in the 
vaults of the earth. She therefore refused him her 
hand in the meantime, and explaining her intentions 
and hopes, became one of the Dalkuller, or boatwomen 
of the Mexlar Lake. Her beauty very soon brought 
her not only renown but comparative riches; her boat 
was as successful in one summer as those of the other 
Dalkuller in three ; and elated with her good-fortune, 
instead of returning home for the winter, when the 
boatwomen’s occupation is gone, she remained in the 
capital working hard at creditable and lucrative 
employment. This tarrying in the capital, it seems, is 
injurious to the reputation of the Dalkuller: Ebba’s 


they met ; conte oboe summit of her joy, and 
provided with her bag of money, to convince her lover 
of the practicability of her plans. Her reception was 
reproaches and bitter, awful words; the young man 
went back to the mines; and the beautiful Dalkulla 
sat down in her boat stupified, and then awaking, 
threw into the deep waters the bag that contained her 


found dead in her boat. 

The mines alluded to in this anecdote are the great 

copper-mines of Fahlun; which are very graphically 
described by Miss Bunbury—for everything in this 
work is picturesque or romantic. The road that led 
to them was through a forest, as straight as an arrow, 
with tall trees closing it in on both sides. ‘A 
sickly hue was soon observable, blending with the dark 
uprising cloud, and, its motion excepted, causing it to 
resemble London fog much more than London smoke. 
As we came nearer, a strong sulphurous smell tainted 
the clear sunny atmosphere ; a pale-green, copper and 
copperas-covered church appeared in sight, and we 
were at Fahlun, at Stora-Kopparbergen.’ At sight of 
the place, our authoress had the idea ‘that Vesuvius 
had destroyed itself, and lay smoking in ruins.’ 
‘A great open chasm 1000 feet long, and, I think, “400 
deep, appears in the midst of the scoriz, which, im- 
perfectly cleared from the ore, has accumulated from 
age to age, and with the smoke rising up from it, 
certainly looks as if it had been cast up from the 
burning earth below. This great chasm has not been 
worked out, but formed by the tumbling in of the 
mine about 200 years ago; two great pillars of quartz 
rise at the bottom. The mine is shaped like a cone 
turned upside down: it consists of copper and iron 
pyrites mixed with the most beautiful crystals, which, 
when not long exposed to the air, sparkle like 
diamonds, and have a fine effect when an internal mine 
is lighted up. Sulphate of iron and copper is found, 
the former covering the woodworks of the mine, and 
the latter impregnating the water, from which it is 
extracted by an ingenious contrivance. The immense 
blocks of granite, felspar, hornblende, and chlorite 
slate which cover the plain around this vast mine, 
really in aspect reminded me of the lava-strewn fields 
of Vesuvius.’ 

The authentic annals of this mine go back to the 
year 1347, but tradition will have it, that at a much 
earlier date it disgorged the copper to be used by King 
Solomon in building the Temple of Jerusalem. 

The descent into the crater is, for a certain distance, 
by a sort of winding wooden staircase, and so easy that 
our authoress, notwithstanding the caution of her guide, 
went rapidly and gaily down. ‘We soon found our- 
selves in a large chamber, where the guide, lighting a 
great pine-torch, held it upto the walls, which sparkled 
with crystals green and white; beautiful stalactites of 
green vitriol, the sulphate of iron, which hung from the 
vaulted roofs, and clung to the brick or wooden works 
where the water used in working the mine has passed.’ 
So far all was very agreeable; but here commenced a 
series of perpendicular ladders, descending in darkness 
from one small landing-place to another; with the 
gurgling of waters in your ears, and the ladders cold, 
slippery, and covered with mud and soft ice. ‘Imagine 
an attempt to go down those in thick darkness, with a 
guide standing on the platform above you holding a 
torch, which casts its light on your head only to 
bewiider; for if you turn that head to look where 
your steps lead, you only see profound gloom beneath, 
and for aught you know, you are to step off that 
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reflection of blazing spirits and sulphur 
a pewter dish. He looked at me, as we 
his look seemed to say: “I am glad to go 
Our heroine at 


in 
burned in 


Prince, now King Oscar, and the now dowager queen. 
Oscar, fortunately for him, was not obliged to repeat 
his visit upon his accession to the crown, for in the 
interval, the flight of steps was accidentally destroyed 
which formerly led the whole way to the banqueting- 
room, and the descent became what Miss Bunbury 
found it. ‘Not many visitors to this mine go further 
than this royal chamber; and indeed the vision to 
one who does so for only once in a lifetime—the first 
and only time—may haunt him afterwards. The 
glare of fitful light, the sulphurous form of those who 
seem to have parted for ever from the bright sun and 
the light of earth—the sound of unseen water—the 
horrid depths yawning so close, that a single step 
aside would send one down as the mine-master sent 
a large block of wood for my instruction, teaching 
me by action what he did not say in words. All 
this, and more than this, you will see, and hear the 
sound of the block as it rebounds from ledge to ledge, 
falling, falling, and the sound growing fainter, fainter, 
till after the lapse, I should think, of nearly a minute, 
it is heard no more. It was the discovery that, on 
landing on one of the very small platforms, I had 
stepped back within half a foot of one of these 
gulfs, that totally freed me from my desire to see 
more of the copper-mine of Fahlun. After that, my 
courage failed, and I only recollect clinging to an 
upright ladder, and crying to my stolid guide: “I 
will go up!—I will go up!”’ This consummation was 
fortunate for the public, which could not afford to 
let so agreeable a writer meet the fate of the female 
mentioned by Dr Clarke in his account of another 
mine. ‘ Have a care,’ said one of the miners to him: 
‘it was just so one of our women fell as she was 
descending to her work.’ ‘And what became of her?’ 
‘Became of her?—she became pankaka !’—a pancake. 
Only a short time before Miss Bunbury’s visit, the 
guide lost his torch, but urged two gentlemen he was 
conducting to proceed, assuring them that they might 
confidently rely on him, though in the dark. Stepping 
back at the moment, he went down into the abyss like 
the block of wood! 

But we have now allotted to these amusing volumes 
as much space as we can afford, and must conclude 
with the following mention of a national custom, and 
the reflections thereupon of the authoress: ‘We put 
up at a tidy cottage, which I believe was the post- 
station; but it was one of the quietest houses in the 
world. There was only an elderly woman visible in 
it, with the most charmingly bright-eyed and bright- 
cheeked little lass of ten years old. In my nice little 
chamber was a narrow-leaved myrtle, with branches 
extended on cross bits of wood ; the child came in with 
an apology, carrying water for her myrtle, as she was 
evidently nurturing it carefully. I said so to her. 

“Yes,” she replied, looking up with great importance, 
“ that it is to do.” 

“ And what do you intend to do with your myrtle?” 

“That is for a bride’s crown one day,” she said, with 
a face of simplicity, and a graceful nod of her little 
head. 


‘The child rearing her myrtle to make her bridal- 
crown! Grave experience may look on, and see the 
tomb of such expectations looming in the distant 
future; and wise mothers and fathers in England 


would doubtless shake their heads, and look perfectly 
shocked at the idea of putting such notions into 
children’s heads. They think it better such notions 
should come there secretly, and not openly; that the 
gravest, next to death, and the most important, so far 
as life goes, of earth’s events, should only be thought of 
in a smothered titter or an idle jest; thought of only 
as something papa and mamma think it very wrong 
to think about. 

‘ This little girl may never wear the myrtle-crown; 
she may wither before her plant; or she may grow on 
to see it wither, and her bridal-crown uncalled for— 
old maids are tolerably plentiful in Sweden, more so 
at least than in France. Yet is she not as well prepared 
to meet either destiny—that which may call her to 
a wedding-crown, or that which consigns her to a 
blessedness not so often coveted—as they are to whom 
the ordained lot of women is made a subject of con- 
cealment, of mystery, almost of impropriety ? To know 
that it is the child’s natural destiny to be what her 
mother is—may not that calm, innocent, inherent 
belief reprove the illusions of youth, and tend to 
prepare the heart and character for the trials and 
duties of common life ?’ 


LITERARY PABULUM. 


Few of our readers, while perusing flaming articles, in 
the Times and other big-wig journals and magazines, 
on the liberty of the press, are really aware of what 
this phrase actually indicates. They have a vague 
idea that there is now no Star-Chamber or High-Com- 
mission Court; that prosecutions for libel are much 
diminished in number, and altogether altered in kind; 
that a man cannot now be pilloried for the severest 
reflections on an ‘old marquis,’ or have his ears docked 
for contumelious comments on the bench of bishops; 
they glory in the thought that Higg, Snigg, or Blogg 
may start his penny journal in favour of oppressed 
nationalities, and ruin himself off-hand without any 
one caring a snuff about it—and a very glorious and 
admirable privilege this is too, we are not going to 
gainsay that; but all this time they never give a 
thought to the other side of the picture—never 
trouble themselves to inquire what kind of literary 
entertainment is kept for their poorer brethren ; just 
as our great-great-great-grandfathers, who delivered 
us from popery and tyranny, never concerned them- 
selves about the goings on at Newgate and Tyburn. 
A free government was the cry in one case; a free 
press is the cry in the other. But we must not let 
the advantages of the general principle blind us to the 
gross faults and shortcomings which exist in detail. 
We have on our table before us some score of the 
penny publications which are provided for the hebdom- 


adal amusement of the wives, sisters, and daughters of || 


the British mechanic; and very stimulating and attrac- 
tive their titles and contents are. We doubt whether 
any lady in the land—in fact, we don’t doubt about it— 
gets as much excitement out of her circulating library, 
which supplies her with Jane Eyre, Zoé¢, Blondell, and 
other works of high art and delicate looseness, as 
Betty Lutestring or Bill Blinkers gets out of the 
Mudies and Cawthornes of the New Cut, Shoe Lane, 
and Holywell Street. The Poacher’s Bride, or the 
Blasted Beech ; The Brompton Burglar; The Spanish 
Brigands, or the Fatal Dagger; Sidney Belville, a 
Tale of the Present; Cour de Lion, an Historical 
Romance; The Flower of the Farm, or the Titled 
Traitor—are a few of the epics and tragedies which 
are doubtless at this moment rending with passion 
or drowning with tears half the milliners’ and shoe- 
makers’ apprentices in London. It is an indispens- 
able qualification in all these serials that they should 


contains a portrait of Arthur Coventry, a youn 


be illustrated. The first page of The Poacher’s Bride | 
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gentleman who is a mysterious connection of the 
wealthy squire, who hates the poacher, who befriends 
Arthur, who has protected his bride from the ‘lawless 
insults’ of the ‘ purse-proud aristocrat,’ who has there- 
fore driven Arthur from his house, who has taken 
refuge in a hut in the forest, whence he sallies out 
every evening to meet the daughter of the clergyman, 
who is also beloved by the squire’s nephew, who is 
accidentally slain by the aforesaid Arthur, who is very 
nearly hanged, but is rescued at the last moment by 
the poacher, who had been present at the blasted 
beech when the fatal deed was done, and who ulti- 
mately proves Arthur to be the legitimate son of the 
squire’s elder brother. The young man in question 
is clad in the usual attire of an English gentleman— 
namely, a double-breasted sailor’s jacket, with braid in 
front, and large buttons on the upper part of the cuffs ; 
a short single-breasted waistcoat with brass buttons; 
turn-down collars; and tight white ducks. His hair 
is parted in the middle; and the expression of his 
countenance something between that of a chorus- 
singer at Evans’s and a Jew-attorney in Gray’s Inn of 
the name of H. Jones. 

The Brompton Burglar is a different style of affair 
altogether. Here we have a frontispiece and no 
mistake, displaying citizens carousing, and attired in 
those marvellous garments which are known to the 
vulgar as trunk-hose, doublets, surcoats, &c. The 
enormous chests and sinewy legs of these worthies are 
delightful to look upon; and the gable-ended houses in 
the background are of that well-known character for 
which the Adelphi Theatre is so deservedly famous. 

Ceur de Lion, by the author of Jack Cade, is the 
regular business—none of your mere flimsy love- 
stories or tales of low life, but a genuine historical 
novel on the grand James and Bulwer scale, where ‘ my 
halidome,’ and ‘ my troth,’ and ‘b’yr lady,’ form the 
staple of the dialogue; and the hero on his roan war- 
steed performs nearly as many marvellous feats as the 
author himself in his place at Astley’s. He carries a 
banner which, from its size and shape, serves, we 
should think, for the counterpane of his bed at night; 
his lance is about the bulk of the mast of a ship, and 
his moustaches touch his shoulders. This hero has 
his good and his bad points—his good ones being an 
unvarying readiness to fight anybody he comes across, 
and a disposition on all occasions to throw down ‘a 
handful of bezants;’ his bad ones, a slight tendency 
to choler, which leads to many unfortunate mistakes 
in the way of hanging—an uncontrollable inclination 
to imitate the great King Edgar in the case of his 
female subjects, be they maids, wives, or widows, and, 
we must confess, a cruel but pious love of torturing 
Hebrews. Our old friend the banished noble, who lives 
in the woodman’s cottage, and magnanimously saves 
the king’s life when the boar is just going in to finish 
him, is of course a prominent character. 

The Flower of the Farm is a harrowing tale of ‘in- 
nocence betrayed,’ but betrayed in such a remarkably 
agreeable manner that we are quite thankful to the 
author for sending us away in so good a humour. The 
_ noble seducer is certainly ‘a villain,’ and ‘the flower’ 
is certainly to be pitied. But she has such capital fun 
in the splendid villa—where, we suspect, ducks and 
| green pease, with standard sherry, were placed upon 
| the groaning board daily—has so many new dresses, 
and such ‘brilliant gems,’ that we cannot feel all the 
horror we ought. When, however, eventually for- 
saken, and presented with the L.100 cheque, which she 
gives in disgust to the crossing-sweeper, she returns to 
| her broken-hearted nt, and dies in her arms, we 
feel that probability and morality are alike satisfied. 

If our readers imagine that we have been practising 
on their credulity in the above sketch, they are 
wondrously mistaken; we have given but a faint 
picture of the absurdities which are every week served 


up to the fiction-loving portion of the poor. We have 
said not a word of the generous nobleman who, being 
repulsed in his overtures to the blacksmith’s wife, 
immediately requests Heaven to inform him whether 
such things can be, bestows 60,000 crowns on the 
blacksmith’s family, and invites the ‘ honest fellow’ to 
supper the same night. We have said not a word of 
the high-born lady whose husband, a gallant knight, is 
thrown into a dungeon by his feudal lord, and whose 
release is only to be purchased by his wife’s dishonour 
—this being, as is very well known, the recognised 
mode of proceeding among the nobility and gentry of 
the period. We have not attempted to describe the 
demeanour of the lady, as, with distended nostril and 
flashing eye, she assures the proud earl that, rather 
than submit ‘to his loathed embrace,’ she would bury 
herself in the depths of ‘yon dark lake;’ or, should 
all else fail, that she ‘bears that about her will 


protect what she values more than life—base despot!’ 


touching at the time the point of a dagger exquisitely 
polished and adorned at the hilt with jewels of in- 
estimable value. We have altogether passed over the 
thrilling incident of the gentleman who murdered his 
betrothed in mistake for a chimney-sweep, and did 
penance for the rest of his life by wearing a scraper 
next his heart—of the noble-hearted damsel who hid 
herself for three days in the robbers’ cave, to detect 
the foul conspiracy against the life of her lover, who 
was to be accused of poisoning his rival, who had in 
reality been put to death by the robber-chief, at the 
instigation of a neighbouring ‘ chatellane,’ who coveted 
his broad lands—of the repentant miser, who suc- 
cours the stranger youth something after this fashion : 

‘My business with thee is brief,’ said the miser: 
‘thou ’rt unfortunate ?’ 

* Alas!’ replied Percy, ‘I am wretched.’ 

‘I pity thee—I pity thee.’ 

‘Thanks, thanks, good Jasper,’ said the young 
man; ‘your commiseration for the misfortunes of your 
fellow-crea does honour to your head and heart, 
and well mes your gray hairs.’ 

‘Bah!’ exclaimed the miser: ‘enough of this— 
thou ’rt ruined !’ 

‘ Beggared !” 

‘His words move me,’ said the miser aside; ‘and 
there is something in his voice and features that—— 
But pshaw! I am wandering. Thou lov’st the fair 
Alice Clifford ?’ 

‘To distraction,’ said the youth. 

‘But her uncle has resolved to sacrifice her to 
another: is’t not so?’ 

* Alas!’ said Percy, ‘’tis too true.’ 

* And what think’st thou of doing ?’ 

‘To win myself an honourable station in the service 
of my country, and forget that such a being as Alice 
ever existed.’ 

‘A brave resolution, lad,’ said the miser; ‘but thou 
must not want money ; thou ‘It need it.’ 

Percy looked at the wretched old man with more 
astonishment than ever; but the miser averted his 


gaze. 

‘Oh, where shall I find a helping-hand?’ said the 
youth. 

‘Take this pocket-book,’ replied Jasper: ‘it contains 
a sum sufficient for thy wants for some time to come 
—take it, and may Heaven prosper thee !’ 

‘Oh, generous sir’. said Percy. 

‘Nay, nay,’ interrupted Jasper: ‘I am unused to 
gratitude. Take it; and when thou art in a foreign 


land, in thy prayers forget not the wretched old man 
Jasper Scrimpe: he needs them.’ 

*Good old man, hear me.’ 

‘ Away !’ said the miser; ‘I would be alone.’ 

Publications of this class generally run to some 
thirty or forty numbers, and the author is usually paid 
at the rate of about a guinea a sheet—the sheet, as 
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know, containing sixteen pages—and 
in the smallest, a page contains upwards of forty 
this is somewhere about the scale of a farthing 
a half a line. They are greedily devoured by the 
whole class of domestic servants, especially housemaids 
young gentlemen and ladies ‘ behind 
shop-girls of every description. Their 
doubtful: the least pernicious conse- 
it renders boys of this class dissatisfied 
in life, and leads them to form all 
monstrous schemes for their advancement, 
disappointment. But on their female readers the 
effects are more dangerous: their heads are filled with 
visions of lords and ladies—of sudden conquests and 
brilliant nuptials—of dangers and temptations encoun- 
tered and overcome by their favourite heroines, to 


pages, by 
as and by 


not 
uence is, that 
situation 
which 


believe they are capable of as much themselves—a 
delusion found out too late; at the same time, their 
passions being excited by highly-drawn scenes of love- 
making, which, though they contain nothing absolutely 
indecent or immoral, are still sufficiently suggestive 
to work an infinite amount of mischief. We most 
earnestly caution our humbler readers against this 
trashy and noxious species of literature, which, if 
introduced into their families, will too frequently send 
their sons to the recruiting-sergeant, and persuade 
their daughters to say ‘Yes’ to the first pair of 
handsome moustaches that asks them. 


THE SECRETS OF NUMBERS. 


We had ever supposed that the secrets of numbers were 
intimately connected with the binomial theorem, integ- 
ral calculus, Napier’s rods, Mr Babbage’s calculating- 
machine, or some other equally abstruse and generally 
unknown methods of solving the deeper mysteries of 
numerical computation. And though we ate not quite 
so arithmetically ignorant as the Yancos, an Indian 
tribe on the banks of the Amazon, who can reckon no 
further than three, for the very sufficient reason that 
their language is so complex as to require so long a 
word as poetarararararorincoaroracac to express that 
number; yet, being neither a senior wrangler nor 
calculating boy, we must confess that to us, at least, 
multiplication is a vexed Bermoothes, division doubly 
worse, the rule of three a puzzle, and fractions mad- 
ness. Imagine, then, our agreeable surprise, when, 

the other day, we picked up at a book-stall a treatise 
on the secrets of numbers. Carrying it off in triumph, 

we rejoiced to think that we had at last discovered the 
royal road to arithmetic. Alas! Hope told a flatter- 
ing tale; the regal pathway was as distant as ever; 
but still we met with a mass of obsolete notions, 
propounded in all sober seriousness, though most 
quaintly and incongruously jumbled together. As 
some of those old ideas may be as new to the reader 
as they were to us, we shall here jot down a few of 
them, abstaining from those which relate to theological 
matters, and which, by the way, comprise the greater 
portion of the work. 

One William Ingpen was the author of The Secrets 
of Numbers, published at London in 1624. Its title- 
page asserts that it is ‘no other than a key to all 
doctrinal knowledge whatsoever ;’ and its preface states 
that the object of the work is to wean the world from 
that sordid preposterous kind of arithmetic which 
consists in reckoning money, cattle, corn, and other 
commodities, and from which The Secrets are as 


as, | different as the torrid and frigid zones are distant from 


each other. 

Speaking of numbers in a general point of view, 
the author informs us that they are divided into || 
two great divisions—namely, odd and even. Odd is 
feminine, perfect, fertile, and indivisible; even is 
masculine, imperfect, barren, and divisible. 

Commencing, as in duty bound, with number one, 
Ingpen tells us that it is not entitled to be a numeral, 
by reason of its indivisibility, but it is the beginning 
of numbers, and creates innumerable forms of things 
of and within itself. Anything remains in existence 
as long as it is one; divided into two, it forms mere 
fractions without unity. There is one world, Dr 
Whewell will be delighted to hear, one sun, one moon, 
one phoenix, one deluge, one king in a kingdom, one 
shepherd to a flock, one queen in a bee-hive, one 
leader among cranes, one soul and one head to every 
one body. 

Two, because of itself it worketh nothing, is the 
weakest of numbers, though it has a considerable 
connection with the sciences; for history consists of 
two things, the serious and the fabulous, just as logic 
is the union of judgment and invention. Music is 
natural and artificial; medicine, theoretical and prac- 
tical; astrology, judicial and speculative. The art 
of war is unavailable without the twins, men and | 
ammunition; the soldier is useless if he want strength 
and discipline. Two, also, through some utterly in- 
comprehensible connection with Castor and Pollux, 
is a numerus infaustus, an unlucky number, especially | 
to English kings. William II. was shot to the heart 
by an arrow, and died miserably in the New Forest; 
Henry II., mortally wounded, by the little less keen 
ingratitude of his children, died of a broken ~ 


Edward If. and Richard II. were deposed and mur- 
dered ; James II. was but slightly more fortunate. 
Three is the first composite and perfect number. It 
is universal, entering into all matter; for every mun- 
dane thing has three periods—a beginning, a middle, | 
and an end. There are, however, three things impos- | 
sible to accomplish : Jupiter cannot be robbed of his | 
thunderbolt, Hercules of his club, or Homer of _ 
verses. A wise man is known by three things: 
never telling a lie, by never speaking ill of his an | 
bour, and by never talking without sufficient cause. 
There is good checr at three meals: a hunter’s break- | 
fast, a lawyer’s dinner, and a friar’s carousal. Ingpen | 
must have had an antipathy to cheese, for he ironically || 
states that it has three wonderful and valuable pro- || 
perties : those who eat cheese will never grow old, for || 
they will be certain to die in their youth; their houses || 
| 
| 


ean never be robbed at night, for their incessant | 
coughing will terrify the boldest burglar; and with | 
common care, they need never be bitten by dogs, for 
their extreme debility will require them to walk with 
sticks. . 

Four, as it forms a square, is a noble number, and 
the great fountain of nature; for are there not four 
elements, each having four properties! Fire is hot, | 
lucid, penetrating, and subtile; air is humid, trans- || 
parent, light, and yielding ; ‘water is cold, white, || 
ductile, and powerful; earth is thick, black, dry, | 


and ponderous. ‘There are four cardinal points of 
the compass, four virtues, four evangelists, four 
patriarchs, and four rivers environed the earthly 
paradise. Men have four rights: natural, civil, || 
national, and military.. War requires four things: 


money, weapons, provisions, and ammunition. 
general should have four qualities: courage, ‘endo | 
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| gnat, the wit of an ape, the manners of a knave, 


eloquence, and nimbleness. A bride should have 
four also: she should be well-born, well-bred, well- 
looking, and well-dowered. 

Five is termed signifer, or standard-bearer, because 
it is placed in the middle of ten, with a host on each 
side. It contains more than common excellency, 
because it comprehends all things seen, felt, or 
understood. There are, however, five deceivers: 
small wisdom, weak virtue, distorted will, turbulent 
affections, and unbridled reason. Neither should we 
place confidence in five things: beauty, for it is 
uncertain; health, for it is frail; life, for it is short ; 
honours, for they are transitory; and pleasure, for 
it is mixed with sorrow. There are five giants men- 
tioned in Scripture—Nephan, Rephaim, Anakim, Og, 
and Goliath; there are also five noticed by profane 
writers—Mars, Tityus, Anteus, Turnus, and Atlas. 
A horse should have five qualities borrowed from five 
other animals: the speed of a hare, the eyesight of a 
the sure-footedness of 
an ass, and the docility of a woman who loves her 


Six is in every respect full, and divine. 
Every narration should consist of six elements: the 
person, cause, place, time, matter, and the thing 
itself. There are six drinks, some allowable, others 
objectionable: the first for health, the second for 
pleasure, the third for sleep, the fourth for drunken- 
ness, the fifth for noise, and the sixth for madness. 

Seven is the number of perfection, because it con- 
tains three and four, the triangle and the square, by 
which all things are measured. There are seven stars, 
seven colours, seven champions, seven churches, seven 
hills, seven sleepers, seven sisters——- But hold!— 
we cannot attempt to follow Ingpen in his length- 
ened illustrations of this number; one sample must 
suffice. He says a clown has seven properties: the 
height of two pigmies, the breadth of two bacon 
hogs, the presumption of a giant, the power of a 


and the features of a crab. In 1502 a volume was 
published at Leipsic, divided into seven books, each 
book containing seven chapters, and each chapter 
seven heads ; all.in praise of the number seven. The 
ancient prestige of this number still lingers amongst 
us. An alleged seventh son of a seventh son carries 
on a prosperous trade, as a curer of all diseases, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Seven Dials; where 
children are being daily trained, not for a seven years’ 
apprenticeship, but for a seven years’ transportation. 
The collective wisdom of the nation recognises bar- 
risters of seven years’ standing; the Income-tax was 
imposed for seven years at sevenpence in the pound. 
Eight is a solid number, being created from the 
duplication of four, as four is made from two. We 
trust it is not the case now; but Ingpen tells us, 
that in his time there were eight things common 
at court—namely, terrible lies, false intelligence, dis- 
honest women, feigned friendships, continual enmity, 
envenomed malice, foolish words, and vain hopes. As 
a threefold cord is stronger by being trebled, so in 
like manner nine possesses superior virtues than 
three. Ten is the number of all perfection, power, 
and virtue, within whose compass all others are con- 
tained. Eleven is a wicked, unlucky number; for is 
it not the first which breaks out of the pale of the 
whole ten commandments! Twelve, on the contrary, 
is a gracious, just, and fortunate number: are there 
not twelve apostles, and twelve signs of the zodiac! 
We have had erfough of this nonsense, and must now 
permit our author to fall back into his well-merited 
‘oblivion. Nor should we be too severe upon him— 
there are plenty of absurd books of our own day, for 
our descendants to laugh at for centuries to come. Let 


Areopagite: ‘He writeth many things at random, 
others he dreameth; the best he writeth are but bare 
conjectures—childish, frivolous, and paradoxical.’ So 
much, then, for the Secrets of Numbers. 


THE LITTLE FIDDLER. 
A TALE FOR CHILDREN. 


Cuar.iz Morris was a very good little boy, as boys 
go; he loved the truth, he was well-tempered, obliging, 
generous, and clever, and there are many little boys 
of whom we cannot say so much. But there was one 
sad drawback to those good qualities—you would 
smile to hear it called a serious one—he never could 
keep his fingers quiet for one single minute. In his 
idle hours, this did not signify much; but the worst 
of it was, that the more his thoughts were engaged, 
the busier he was at his lessons, whether learning or 
repeating them, the faster and faster the fingers went, 
to the certain injury of whatever happened to lie next 
to hand. 

It were endless to tell of all the mischances brought 
about by those ten busy little idlers—how grandpapa’s 
watch was broken, how the ink-bottle was upset on the 
carpet, what mischief ensued from breaking the seal of 
a letter lying near him on the table. And that table— 
easy it was to know the spot where Charlie had been 
sitting, by the scattered tufts of wool picked off the 
green cloth here and there, until at last it began to 
look as if nibbled all round by the mice. Then Charlie 
was banished to another table without any covering, 
which, it was hoped, would baffle his operations; but 
here, providing himself with a pin, the fingers worked 
harder than ever, and sundry scratches and devices on 
its surface soon proved it no gainer by the exchange. 

His cousin Edward, who was a great favourite with 
Charlie, though many years older—indeed quite grown 
up—came to the house during one of his college 
vacations; and wishing to read in the study where our 
own little boy always learned his lessons, brought in 
a large pile of books, and stowed them on the table to 
which Charlie had been banished, never suspecting 
it was dangerous ground. But once within the reach 
of those fingers, they shared the fate of everything 
else; and Edward was more astonished than pleased 
one day to find the covers decorated with various 
unintelligible hieroglyphics, and the leaves folded up 
into ‘ pancakes’ and ‘ cakes.’ 

Another person would have been very angry, but 
Edward loved Charlie, and was very good-tempered 
besides ; so, though sorry for the mischief, and espe- 
cially so to think that it was done by his little friend, 
he only laughed at him for this turn, warning him 
that if ever he caught him again at such work, he 
would give him the name of ‘ Charlie the fiddler’ He 
could not have devised a worse punishment: like 
many another little boy, Charlie had a great dislike to 
being laughed at, and the idea of getting a ridiculous 
name through his own folly was more than he could 
bear; so he promised Edward eagerly never to bring 
a pen near the table again, and that wherever else his 
fingers might wander, they should keep wide of his 
books. But neither little boys nor grown people can 
say: ‘I will go so far, and no further ;’ Charlie one 
day stayed out later than usual playing, and to make 
up for lost time, went to learn his lessons by candle- 
light: this was not generally allowed; but this time 
the candle was placed out of every one’s way, quite in 
the centre of the table, Edward busily studying at one 
end, Charlie learning his multiplication-table at the 
other—nothing could be safer. For once, the hands 
were quiet—one of them under Charlie’s head, the other 
holding the book closely shut. ‘Nine times nine?’ 
whispered he to himself—‘nine times nine?’ It was 


ahard number. Not exactly finding it in his brain, 
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Charlie looked up; he gazed at the candle, as if 
expecting it to throw some light on the question, and 
again softly repeated ‘ nine times nine?’ 

But the candle just then had business of its own; 
some draught had made it flicker, and the grease in 
running down had formed a fanciful pillar all along 
the side. Charlie fixed his eyes on this novel append- 
age, and absently repeating the still unresolved ques- 
tion, up strayed the fingers mechanically, slowly 
demolishing the structure as he went on with his sum. 

Edward, deep in his studies, never raised his eyes 
from his book, until suddenly aroused by finding 
himself in total darkness, Charlie loudly exclaiming: 
‘Oh, Edward!—the candle. My hand is all burned. 
What shall I do?’ 

To run for more light, and discover the extent of the 
damage, was the work of a moment with Edward; to 
repair it, was not quite so easy a task. Charlie, in his 
half-unconscious efforts to remove the incumbrance 
from the candle, had given it a stronger jerk than was 
expedient, and had upset it, not only on his own hand, 
scorching it rather severely, but turning it over still 
further on his companion’s book, leaving a line of hot 
grease all along the open page. 

Edward could not help feeling angry now; he 
exclaimed : ‘Well, you are Charlie the fiddler;’ and 
he did not much mind the tears that quickly started 
at the opprobrious epithet, until poor little Charlie 
piteously replied : 

‘At anyrate, Edward, I am not sorry this hand 
was burned: as long as I feel the pain, as long as I 
see the mark, I don’t think I will fiddle again. But 
your nice book—ah, I am afraid that will remain a 
remembrance for ever!’ 

*Yes, my boy,’ answered his cousin, as once more, 
with his own good-natured smile, he kissed the little 
suffering hand, ‘I hope it will be a remembrance for 
ever that this was the last time you offended so.’ 

Charlie was very glad to hear his cousin say this: 
he resolved to prove him right; but unluckily Edward 
was to go away the next day without waiting to see 
those good resolutions put into practice. The hand 
soon healed, the pain passed away, the mark was 
gone, and—why must it be told ?—Charlie himself was 
obliged to confess that, however Edward came to the 
knowledge of the fact, there was too much reason for 
the reproof he administered in the following manner. 

It was Christmas-eve, and with the post came a 
letter from Edward, and a neat little box. The letter 
was full of good wishes for young and old; the box, 
full of small remembrances: for Charlie’s two sisters 
and eldest brother, each a beautiful penknife, exactly 
alike, in a red morocco case, with a tortoise-shell 
handle, and a silver plate on the side with the owner’s 
name ; for Charlie—ah, there was nothing he had so 
much longed for as a knife!—but for him there was a 
large parcel, a card fastened to the outside, saying 
that he too should have had the same as the others, 
only his cousin was afraid ‘he would cut up the table 
into chips: within was a source of harmless amuse- 
ment, to keep his fingers employed, were they ever so 
restless.’ In all haste the parcel was opened: within 
was—what do you think ?—an Indian tumbler, standing 
on a little arch with a weight to his feet, which, by 
a touch of the finger, sent him over and over, as often 
as you 

vA foolish toy !’ exclaimed Charlie, in deep mortifi- 
cation; ‘did Edward think me a baby ?’ while a laugh, 
that even the most good-natured could not control, went 
round the little circle. Perhaps the deepest source of 
his mortification lay in the consciousness, as we have 
said, that he deserved this little reproof. He was the 
first to say so himself, when, on the following day, his 
mamma asked the children what messages she should 
write back to their cousin. ‘Thank Edward for me, 
Sessaann and tell him I do not think the tumbler so 


very foolish now: I hope yet to shew he has done me have su 


good. He shall stand opposite me on the table, to | 
remind me what he is there for; and I think, mamma, | 
we may call it a good day when ‘he is not once pitched 
off of his perch.’ ' 

His mamma agreed it would be an excellent plan; | 
and after a good long trial, was beginning to think 
it a successful one too. The tumbler maintained a | 
marvellous steadiness during school-hours; no fresh 
engravings adorned the table, no new accidents had | 
occurred elsewhere, and the time seemed drawing near | 
when, by a secret arrangement between her and 
Edward, a knife similar to the others was to become 
Charlie’s property also, when one day a little miniature | 
of his sister Annie happened to be left on the table, | 
in its morocco case, and nothing would do Charlie but | 
to press open the spring and place it beside him as 
the companion of his studies. 

This was no great wonder—all loved Annie; and now, 
that she was gone away to school, the picture seemed her | 
second self, and no one could blame the kiss given to it 
by affectionate little Charlie as he laid it beside him, | 
Still, better had he let it alone, or taking one look and | 
kiss, had he shut it up carefully again; but no, his own I 
rosy lips had left their mark upon the glass—it was no 


longer clear, and rubbing it with the sleeve of his jacket | | 


did not mend the matter: in fact, being like most little | 
boys’ everyday jackets, not always of the cleanest, the |} 
more he rubbed the glass with it the duller it grew. 
Charlie’s next thought was to seek for some more 
effectual implement: a glass of water, in which was 
placed a bunch of roses, stood in the centre of the 
table; and it was the work of a moment to pop in the | 
active fingers, bring out a clear drop on the tip of | 
each, and sprinkle the glass of the picture: he was | 
then proceeding to try whether washing would answer | 
better than wiping, when his mamma’s voice calling 
him, he laid by his experiment, and closing the spring | | 
hastily, away he ran. 

His mamma wanted him to go with her into al 
garden and help to gather fruit for preserves. It was | 
very pleasant work, and lasted for some hours: no) 


wonder if the study, the lessons, even the miniature, | 1 
were forgotten. Charlie thought of them no more for |] 


the rest of the day ; indeed he never once remembered i 
the latter until the following morning, when, sitting | 
down to hear him his lessons, as usual, his mamma | 
took the miniature up in her hand, to give one look at 
her own sweet Annie, before commencing the business | 
of the day. 
But what is this?—not sweet Annie’s face—black, | 
blue, and red, mixed up like a lowering thunder-cloud ; 
never had Annie’s face worn such an aspect as that. | 
Gone were the smiling eyes, the rosy lips, the golden 
curls, or rather blended into one mass; that was all that } 
could be seen of them now. | 
‘Oh, Charlie!’ exclaimed his mamma, at once guess- | 
ing he had some hand in the mischief, and ‘Oh, 
mamma!’ reiterated Charlie, bursting into tears, as in | 
a moment it flashed on his mind how it had occurred. 
For some minutes neither spoke another word, both | 
of them grieved for the fault and its consequences— _ 
both gazing at the wreck of what was lately so pretty 


and so valued. ‘Oh, Charlie, what shail I do with | | 


you?’ said his mamma at last. 


‘Oh, mamma, what shall I do with myself?’ sobbed 
Charlie, as he related how the misfortune must have | | 


happened by shutting the drops of water up in the | 
case; then soaking under the glass, they must have | 
made the colours run; and he concluded as he had | 
begun, with those words : ‘Oh, mamma, what can I 
do with myself?’ 

‘Yes, Charlie,’ replied his mamma very gravely, 
‘that is now the question. You have been often pun- 
ished by me, you have been punished by your cousin; 
you have been laughed at, you have suffered pain, you 
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have suffered sorrow. Is all to be in vain? or is there 
any other punishment likely to be effectual? Think, 
Charlie. At last I must leave you to yourself.’ 

Charlie cried still more bitterly at tan words ; he 
would have been ready to bear whatever his mamma 
inflicted ; he could not think any punishment too great 
for such a mischief as that before his eyes, and he felt 
as if he could not devise anything half bad enough for 
himself. 

At length, raising his eyes mournfully to his 
mother’s, he said: ‘Mamma, it would be such a 
pleasure to get another picture like that, that I am 
afraid it could not be called a punishment.’ 

His mother could hardly help smiling as she 
answered: ‘ No indeed, Charlie, I don’t think we could 
call it a punishment to have our dear picture 
restored: if you could do it, indeed, we might call 
it a reparation ’—— 

‘O yes, mamma; that is what I mean,’ interrupted 
he eagerly; ‘but when the reparation would be 
so great a pleasure, I am afraid it would be no 
punishment.’ 

‘Not much use, I fear, in arguing that point. That 
miniature cost a great deal of money, and the gentle- 
man who painted it has so much to do now, that I 
suppose he would require twice as much for another.’ 

Charlie’s countenance fell: after a thoughtful pause, 
he returned to the subject. ‘How much money did it 
cost, mamma ?’ 

‘Three guineas,’ replied his mother. 

‘And twice three is six,’ mused Charlie. ‘But, 
mamma, there is a perhaps. The painter looked so 
very kind, and he seemed so fond of Annie, and of— 
of’—— Charlie hesitated. 

‘And of Charlie?’ said his mamma, putting in the 
word with a smile. 

*Yes, mamma, of poor little Charlie,’ returned he 
with a half smile too. ‘ Well, mamma, and then if the 
painter would consent to do it over again for the same, 
or a little more; and if Annie would not mind the 
tiresomeness of sitting; and if I were totally to break 
myself off the fashion of meddling, before her next 
vacation; then, mamma—then perhaps og would 
grant me the reward of allowing it to be painted 


again. 

. Reward, Charlie! what do I hear you say? Wasn’t 
it of punishment we were speaking ?’ 

‘O yes, mamma,’ answered he, once more indulging 
in a merry laugh. ‘Indeed, I forgot the punishment 
in the greatness of the reward; but it must come first 
all the same, to make way for the other; for you 
know, mamma, my three lambs are now nearly grown 
into three sheep, and the steward says they are worth 
from three to four guineas at least. Well, you know, 
he was to have sold them for me at All Hallow Fair, 
and with the money to have bought a pony: that is a 
year-old plan, since first I got the lambs;’ and here 
Charlie cleared his throat, and manfully smothered a 
sigh. ‘Well, mamma, that pony is now no more— 
that is my punishment; but let the picture be drawn 
for the money—and that will be my reward.’ 

His mother kissed his beaming face: she was 
pleased with her little boy, and approved of his reso- 
lution. After some further discussion, it was settled 
that when the sheep were sold, and their exact value 
ascertained, the subject should be mentioned to the 
painter, and, if possible, Annie’s picture should be 
restored on her next return home. 

But Charlie had yet to learn the lesson brought 
home to all our hearts, in some part or other of our 
} lives, that repentance—amendment even—is one thing, 
reparation another. Ah, many a time would we have 
been less thoughtless, many a time would we have 
hesitated before committing a fault, had we felt that 
we never might repair it—had we known that before 


pass away. Thus thought Charlie many a time, 
when news came that the measles had appeared in 
Annie’s school, and that she was one of the severest 
sufferers. Ah, what sad news was that !—what lonely 
thoughts he had after his mamma was gone away to 
nurse her; often holding the defaced miniature in his 
hand, thinking, perhaps, that was all they would soon 
have left of Annie ; often dropping on it self-reproachful 
tears—drops that could do it no harm now. 

Many a day, and even week, of sad suspense thus 
passed by; at last a letter came—it said Annie was 
better; another and another followed, and then she 
was out of danger; and then, O joy! she was slowly 
travelling home. Yes, soon they had their own dear 
Annie again, pale and weak, indeed, but still her very 
self—better than a thousand pictures, were they ever 
so bright. 

So mamma, Charlie, every one said; but still the 
picture was not forgotten—the punishment and the 
reward. The sheep having been sold for the expected 
sum, it was settled that when Annie’s cheeks were 
round and rosy again, and her holidays over, on her 
way back to school the picture was to be drawn. If 
more money were wanted, mamma promised to add it 
from herself. 

Again Charlie was lonely, for again mamma and 
Annie were gone away: he had not even the ‘dirty old 
picture ;’ but that he did not much regret, as it had 
been taken to see whether the painter could turn it to 
any use. At last came the day of return, and if Annie 
did not come back, cousin Edward did; and as a long 
year had passed without seeing him, it was nearly as 
much joy. 

He first jumped out of the carriage, then he handed 
out mamma; and, last of all, out came a small deal- 
case carefully twined. Soon the whole three were 
within the parlour walls, and many a greeting, many 
a question asked and answered with the two former, 
before any attention was given to the latter arrival. 
Its turn came at last; and seeing all eyes fixed in that 
direction, mamma quietly said: ‘ Charlie, that is your 
property ; you may open it, if you please.’ 

He required no second bidding; the next moment 
he was beside it on the carpet, though hardly knowing 
what to expect; but those tiresome twines — they 
resisted all his efforts. 

‘Take your time, my boy!’ exclaimed his cousin: 
‘those little fingers must be changed indeed if they 
object to a job.’ 

‘Ah, Edward!’ said Charlie reproachfully; then 
glanced proudly at his mamma, who came forw 
smiling, and taking his little hand, put it into Edward’s, 
saying: ‘Indeed, those fingers are changed: I have 
never had to give them one rap since the unhappy fate 
of the picture.’ 

Edward looked quite happy, yet always so good- 
natured, we think he must have had some little notion 
what the answer would be, or he never would have 
made the remark; at anyrate, he smiled very pleasantly 
now, as putting into the hand he still held in his own a 
knife exactly similar to those which had on a former 
day cost Charlie some tears, he exclaimed: ‘Then take 
a short-cut with the knots: use this just as you like: 
fairly earned, at last ’tis your own!’ 

Charlie threw his arms round Edward’s neck, and 
jumped for joy, twice as proud and as happy as if he 
had got it the first day. Again he turned to the box; 
the twines were cut ; down fell the cover; and upright 
within the case stood a small but beautiful painting, 
in all but life—Annie herself. 

A moment of silent admiration, then a full chorus of 
praise. Mamma explained it all: the painter was 
kind ; he was fond of Annie, and of—Charlie too; and 


| when he saw the sad condition, and heard the story of 
_the miniature, he determined to place his next produc- 
our sorrowing purpose ripened, the opportunity would | 


tion beyond the reach of such accidents, and painted in 
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It was hung up in j 
table ; and if ever—though that is unlikely—if ever he 


roguish smile on Annie’s lips 
to desist. He was the first to discover the fact, in 
which Edward fully agreed, that they had exactly the 
same look—a smile that would not be a laugh—with 
which she first heard Edward call him ‘Charlie the 
fiddler.’ We may remark, that by this time he was 
rather proud than ashamed of the name he no longer 
deserved. 

One thing more our little readers will not be sorry 
to hear: through the kind painter’s liberality, there 
was enough left of the price of the sheep, after paying 
for the painting, to purchase three other little lambs. 
They are thriving apace; the plan of the pony is 
revived ; and unless some fresh accident—not likely to 
oecur to a reformed character like Charlie—comes to 
pass, by the time another year is brought round, the 
self-inflicted punishment, having done its work, will 
exist no longer. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue quiet that usually follows the close of the season 
is in the present instance increased by the extreme 
heat which ushered in August, and all our philosophers 
and politicians, or at least as many as are able, are 
taking holiday: so there is not much to talk about. 
The British Association meeting at Cheltenham is now 
a thing of the past. Our Archeological Societies 
who time their annual gatherings in the summer, have 
met and disturbed some of the dust of antiquity, and 
made pleasant excursions with picnic appliances to 
hoary ruins and ancient barrows. The Archeological 
Institute held their meeting at Edinburgh, and visited 
the many remarkable antiquities of the city and its 
neighbourhood, and read interesting papers. The 
Middlesex Society, among other objects, took a survey 
of Westminster Abbey; and a hope is expressed that 
their visit will bring about the much needed restoration 
of that glorious old edifice. What with dirt, dust, and 
mutilation, many of its noblest monuments are now 
to be seen only at a disadvantage; and surely respect 
for the artistic efforts of our forefathers, if no viner 
motive, should make us anxious to bring out once 
more the beauty and fair ions of their 
works. To do this, would be one of the best ways of 
encouraging the now-much-talked-of love for art. 
From Melbourne we learn that Dr Scoresby has 
accomplished his voyage, which, as our readers will 
remember, was undertaken with a view to carry out a 
careful series of experiments on the compass in an iron 
ship. He sailed in the er, an iron vessel, 
and now finds the views announced last year at 
Liverpool confirmed in all essential particulars. He 
says that the only way to keep the compass from being 
influenced by the magnetism of the vessel, is to elevate 
it above the reach of that influence, and that the 
compass was so elevated on board the Royal Charter 
without inconvenience. Should the return-voyage 
prove equally satisfactory, the principal cause of risk 
in the navigation of iron ships will be removed. 
Commodore Trotter of the Castor, writing from the 
Cape of Good Hope, reports the truth of the news con- 
cerning Mr Livingstone. A letter had been received 
from the enterprising missionary traveller: he was at 
Tette, the remotest inland trading-post of the Portu- 
guese in Eastern Africa, in good health, having once 
more crossed the African continent, from Angola. The 
cattle of his party had all died from the attacks of that 


terrible fly Tetse, and great fatigues had been under- || 
gone ; but, to their praise be it recorded, the Portuguese 
had shewn much kindness to the adventurers. Mr 
Livingstone has thus the merit of shewing that Africa 
may be traversed from the Atlantic to the Mozambique 
Channel; and we think it likely that the narrative 
of his travels, when published, will prove singularly 
interesting. He deserves the best attentions of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

The notion that Sir John Franklin’s ships, the Erebus 
and Terror, may yet be found within a small and given 
area, still holds; and a memorial has been presented 
to government, signed by the foremost of our arctic 
officers, praying that an expedition may be sent to 
search the area in question.—The Russian government 
are about to send out an exploring expedition—their 
g | thirty-ninth—to circumnavigate the globe, and, who | 
knows, perhaps to take possession of some of the | 
islands in the Pacifie. 

Sir Roderick Murchison recommends that an act 
should be passed to prevent the quarrying of cliffs and 
headlands, where, as in many instances is the case, 
waste of the adjacent lands would be the consequence. 
The destruction on some parts of our coasts is so great | 
as to make this a matter of considerable importance.— 
The Society of Arts have published Herr Bruckmann’s 

on ‘Negative Artesian Wells’—that is, wells 
which take in instead of giving out water. Such wells 
serve as permanent drains; they are sunk in loose 
strata, or where communications exist with fathomless 
fissures or with deep-lying streams. Mr Bruckmann, 
who is a native of Wiirtemberg, states that they may 
be established ‘in all the so-called normal or sedi- 
ment formations; diluvium; tertiary deposits; chalk, 
Jurassic rocks,’ and others. And he brings forward 
examples of the benefits that have followed the sinking 
of negative wells in towns or in swampy country 
districts. The drainage becomes at once perfect and 
constant ; fluid matters of all kinds find their way to 
the mouth, and flow away, while solid matters may be | 


stopped, and used in fertilisation. We should like to 
see this project brought to the test of fair experi- 
ment. What an enormous expense would be saved in 
the drainage of London, if the sinking of a few negative 
wells would really suffice for the discharge of all its 
fluid waste ! 

One of our show-places, the Panopticon, which was 
to do wonders in the way of popular education in | 
science and art, is advertised to be sold by auction. | 
While the Polytechnic lasts, there is but little chance | 
for a second establishment, seeing that here in the 
metropolis popular science and art can live only by 
being very amusing or very funny.—The British Slag 
Company now talk of setting to work in earnest in | 
their scheme for utilising furnace-refuse.—And a Boot 
and Shoe Company are talked about, who promise, | 
with the machinery already at work, to produce 200 |) 
pair of boots and shoes per day; and as more than 
L.10,000,000 are spent on these useful articles every 
year in the United Kingdom, they think their scheme 
a hopeful one. The elder Brunel once constructed a 
machine for making boots and shoes for the army and 
navy, rapidly and without seams; but after some 
months’ trial, it was abandoned. 

The prize of 30,000 francs instituted by the Emperor 
of the French for the most notable discovery in science, 
is awarded to M. Fizeau for his experiments and 
demonstrations on the rapidity of the movement of 
light.—The spongy metals discovered by M. Chenot 
are found applicable to purposes for which castings 
have hitherto been used. The metal is subjected to 
hydraulic pressure, and any variety of form and 
surface may be produced, solid and durable, with great 
economy of time and — Aluminum is now 
manufactured on a large scale near Rouen; and the 
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for cattle-feeding, has grown to such importance, 
that last year 9,000,000 kilogrammes of beet were 
converted at two establishments in the Pas de Calais. 
Among the prizes offered by the Academy of Sciences 
Paris, one is for the best paper on the perfecting 
a mathematical theory of the tides; another is 
marine steam-engines, which are to be very small, 
aaiek and to consume but little coal. There 
uestions in mathematical and physical 
in botany, on which papers are invited.— 
uerel has met with important facts in his 
researches: he finds that electricity is largely 
by the mere contact of earth with water— 
all of rain, along the shores of rivers and lakes, 
still more so by the sea, the water being positive, 
land negative. Investigation of the phenomena 
led to remarkable results, especially when carried on 
near ariver. Alkaline streams take up positive elec- 


8 


tri 


tricity ; acid streams, negative electricity ; and along | 


the margin where land and water meet, electric 
currents are developed at times sufficiently strong 
to affect a telegraphic needle some miles distant. An 
indication is here perceived of the cause of the different 
nature of clouds—the difference of the exhalations. 
As the water evaporates, it carries off the electricity ; 
hence a powerful source of atmospheric electricity, and 
a reason why storms are most frequent in summer. 
The Monthyon prize has been awarded to Becquerel 
for his investigations of this interesting subject. 

M. Carrére has shewn to the Academy that 
Newton’s rings may be reprod 
water a drop of a solution of bitumen of Judea, with 
benzine and naphtha. It is a curious optical experi- 
ment, and the more so, as the film may be taken off 
the surface of the water on a sheet of paper, and kept, 


|| when dry, for permanent observation.—Another corre- 
|| spondent states that the poisonous properties of paint 


do not arise from the lead or other mineral which 
constitutes its body, but solely from the turpentine; 
and that if turpentine were not used, we should never 
hear of paint-poison: an opinion which disagrees with 
the commonly received notion.—A chemist shews, by 


| analysis, that the common chestnut, which grows 


abundantly in France, furnishes dextrine, glucose, 
oxalic acid, glue, alcohol, a farina of which bread may 
be made, and a refuse which is an excellent food for 
horses.—Another mixes four kilogrammes of wheat- 
flour with four of acorns, mashed, after having been 
boiled in a solution of carbonate of soda in vinegar, 
and so produces an economical and palatable kind 
of bread, which might be a resource for the poor in 
hard seasons.— Bernard is pursuing his researches 
in the subject which has been so much debated in 
the Academy—namely, the formation of sugar in the 
animal economy, and with confirmation of his views as 
to the function of the liver. —M. Reynoso contends 
that ‘the formation of sugar in the blood, and the 
consequent distressing malady, diabetes, are entirely 
due to imperfect respiration. Let the respiration be 
normal and fully vigorous, and there will be no sugar. 
—Dr Waller, who some time ago declared the move- 


inquiry —M. Sedillot has a paper on what he calls 

'y, or the art of mending a damaged or can- 
cerous lip by a piece taken from a sound lip; and he 
illustrates it by a portrait of a man on 


i| whom he has 


The French - rn have established a system of 
meteorological observations for the whole of France ; 
and observations are now sent every day to the central 
observ: at Paris. This is following the example 
set on this side of the Channel, by the valuable system | 
of observations so ably planned and directed by Mr 
Glaisher of Greenwich. When the French system 


uced by letting fall on | d’A 


shall have been connected with the systems of other 
countries, it will not be difficult to flash intelligence of 
coming storms by telegraph. At the request of 
Marshal Vaillant, M. Le Verrier has discussed the 
phenomena of that terrible hurricane in the Black Sea, 
November 14, 1854, when so many lives were lost and 
vessels wrecked. By communication with all the 
meteorological stations, he finds that a great atmo- 
spheric wave passed over Europe from west to east. 
It was observed at Paris on the 10th of the month 
—that is, the crest of the wave; its d ion at 
Vienna on the 12th, and on the 14th it reached 
Balaklava. Thus, had there been a complete system 
of meteorological stations, there was ample time for 
flashing intelligence of the approach of this mighty 
wave, which covered one-eighth of the earth’s surface 
in ‘its sweep. We have yet to hear from America 
whether it was observed beyond the Atlantic. 

Five meteorological observatories are also to be 
started in Algiers, three on the coast, two in the inte- 
rior, whereby some knowledge will be arrived at of 
the atmospheric and other climatic phenomena of 
that part of Africa, and data will be obtained for 
comparison with those on the opposite side of the 
Mediterranean. The French government seems bent 
on developing the resources of Algeria in all possible 
ways: an annual prize of 20,000 francs is to be given 
for five years to the grower of the greatest quantity 
of cotton. We hear that the cultivation and the 
quality of the cotton improve every year.—The Socicté 

cclimation offer prizes for the introduction into 
France of new species or useful varieties of animals 
or vegetables: improvements of the breeds of animals, 
and the bettering of agriculture generally. They 
report that a new kind of silk-worm has been intro- 
duced into Switzerland, and that in Cévennes a hectare 
of mulberry-trees yields a revenue of from 25,000 to 
30,000 francs a year. The sorgho, which we have more 
than once mentioned, is flourishing in the south of 
France and in Algiers, and fully answers expectation 
by its produce of sugar, alcohol, and forage. They 
have also a new yam from New Zealand. We notice 
with satisfaction that the Society head with 500 francs 
the subscription-list for the widow and children of 
Joseph Rémy, the poor fisherman who introduced the 
pisciculture which has since been so successfully 
carried out in France. 

There is something worth mention concerning two 
veterans of science. Old Bonpland, now in his eighty- 
third year, writes from Uruguay that he is about to 
cross the ocean to offer his collections of botany and 
natural history to the government at Paris, after 
which he will return to South America, and end his 
days on his plantations. And Biot, not less aged, has 
been elected into the Académie Frangaise, so that he 
is now a member of three of the five academies which 
compose the Institute. This last is in recognition of 
his literary merits. Any one wishing to know what 
these are has only to consult the Journal des Savans, 
which contains numerous articles from his pen. One 
of the most recent is on the Commercium Epistolicum, 
the book which has originated so much controversy as 
to whether Newton stole fluxions from Leibnitz, or 
Leibnitz from Newton. Biot holds that the two great 
philosophers made their discovery independently of 
each other. 

Hitherto the observations made at the Paris obser- 
vatory have always been published in the rough, 
leaving to others the task of reducing and turning 
them to account. But henceforth they will be pub- 
lished as at Greenwich—that is, reduced and tabulated 
fit for use. This is really advancing science, not in a 


showy way, it is true; yet of far greater utility than 
| the architectural embellishments by which some obser- 
vatories are distinguished.—Pouillet says it is highly 
| desirable to measure and record day by day the 
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amount of sunshine ; and in a paper on solar intensity 
he describes an apparatus—a dark box with a roller 
inside covered with photogenic paper, and moved by 
clock-machinery. The light would leave its impression 
on the paper during the whole time of the sun’s being 
visible, and thus there would remain a permanent 
record of the quantity and quality of sunshine. Con- 
sidering how much we depend on the sun, and how 
often it is necessary to compare the sunshine of one 
season with that of another, M. Pouillet has done 
well to draw attention to the subject. 

M. Ador of Lyon, who has been allowed to try his 
experiments before the government authorities at 
Vincennes, believes he has found out how to discharge 
missiles electrically. He decomposes water by a pro- 
cess, as yet secret, allows the gas to accumulate, and 
then uses it with all the force of an electric discharge.— 

and Thiers of the same city, have contrived 

a pile which is something new in electricity. No 

water or acids are used in its construction ; but instead 

anhydrous salts are employed, which being 

brought into igneous fusion, electricity is developed, 

and may be applied to purposes of illumination, and 
at the same time, aluminum is produced. 

The United States government have sent to the 
government of France some of the results of their 
oceanic survey: a series of specimens of the sea- 
bottom, and a table of the microscopic shells of diffe- 
rent latitudes. These are the first part of a collection 
of which much more will follow.—Lieutenant Maury of 
the United States Navy, to whose valuable labours we 
have made frequent reference, has prepared tables shew- 
ing the rain, calms, storms, fogs, &c., in their respective 
proportions in corresponding latitudes of the North and 
South Atlantic. These tables are based on a mass of 
265,000 observations. ‘They shew what will be a 
surprise to many, that calms are less frequent in the 
south than in the north, that the atmosphere is more 
variable, rain more abundant, fogs more numerous. 
And there is more thunder, especially between the 
equator and the fifty-fifth parallel. 


THE LOST FALCON. 


A friend of Colonel Bonham—the late Colonel Johnson 
of the Rifle Brigade—was ordered to Canada with his 
battalion, in which he was then a captain; and being very 
fond of falconry, to which he had devoted much time and 
expense, he took with him two of his favourite peregrines 
as his companions across the Atlantic. It was his constant 
habit during the voyage to allow them to fly every day, 
after feeding them up, that they might not be induced to 
rake off after a passing sea-gull, or wander out of sight 
of the vessel. Sometimes their rambles were very wide 
and protracted; at others, they would ascend to such a 
height as to be almost lost to view of the passengers, 
who soon found them an effectual means of relieving the 
tedium of a long sea-voyage, and naturally took a lively 
interest in their welfare; but as they were in the habit 
of returning regularly to the ship, no uneasiness was felt 
during their occasional absence. At last, one evening, 
after a longer flight than usual, one of the falcons returned 
alone; the other, the prime favourite, was missing. Day 
after day passed away, and however much he may have 
continued to regret his loss, Captain Johnson had at 
length fully nfade up his mind that it was irretrievable, 
and that he should never see her again. Soon after the 
arrival of the regiment in America, on casting his eyes 
over a Halifax newspaper, he was struck by a paragraph 
announcing that the captain of an American schooner had 
at that moment in his possession a fine hawk, which had 
suddenly made its appearance on board his ship during 
his late passage from Liverpool, The idea at once 
occurred to Captain Johnson that this could be no other 
than his much prized falcon; so, having obtained imme- 
diate leave of absence, he set out for Halifax, a journey 

On arriving there, he lost no time in 
commander of the schooner, announcing 


the object of his journey, and requesting that he might || 
be allowed to see the bird; but Jonathan had no idea of 
relinquishing his prize so easily, and stoutly refused to 
admit of the interview, ‘guessing’ that it was very well 
for an Englisher to lay claim to another man’s property, 
but ‘calculating’ that it was a ‘tarnation sight’ harder 
for him to get possession of it; and concluding by assert- 
ing in unqualified terms his entire disbelief in the whole 
story. Captain Johnson’s object, however, being rather || 
to recover his falcon than to pick a quarrel with the trucu- 
lent Yankee, he had fortunately sufficient self-command to || 
curb his indignation, and proposed that his claim to the 

ownership of the bird should be at once put to the test 
by an experiment, which several Americans who were 
present admitted to be perfectly reasonable, and in which || 
their countryman was at last persuaded to acquiesce. It || 
was this: Captain Johnson was to be admitted to an || 
interview with the hawk—which, by the way, had as yet | 
shewn no partiality for any person since her arrival in || 
the New World, but, on the contrary, had rather repelled |, 
all attempts at familiarity—and if at this meeting she || 
should not only exhibit such unequivocal signs of attach- | 
ment and recognition as should induce the majority of | 
the bystanders to believe that he really was her original || 
master, but especially if she should play with the buttons || 
of his coat, then the American was at once to waive all || 
claim to her. The trial was immediately made. The |! 
Yankee went up stairs, and shortly returned with the || 
falcon; but the door was hardly opened before she darted || 
from his fist, and perched on the shoulder of her beloved | 
and long lost protector, evincing by every means in her 
power her delight and affection, rubbing her head against | 
his cheek, and taking hold of the buttons of his coat, || 
and champing them playfully between her mandibles, || 
one after the other, This was enough. The jury || 
were unanimous. A verdict for the plaintiff was pro- | 
nounced: even the obdurate heart of the sea-captain || 
was melted, and the falcon was at once restored to the I 
arms of her rightful owner.—Knoz’s Game-birds and || 
Wild-fowl. 


TRADE OF HONG-KONG. | 


The rise of Hong-Kong in the space of a few years, from 
a village to a populous seaport, is one of the great facts of || 


the age. We are sorry, however, to learn that some of I 
the statistics published regarding it are to be taken under || 
a reservation. For example, the statement of 600,000 | 
tons of shipping annually must be to a great extent mis- || 
leading, if it be true, as we are assured by a late resident, || 
that it is the custom to include in the account every steamer || 
conveying passengers along the river, and every ship | 
calling for instructions on its way to the anchorage at | 
Whampoa. ‘The including of these vessels every time 
they touch at the port may be well meant; but it is 
obviously wrong, and the consequence unavoidably is, 
that Hong-Kong will get less than its due of credit as 
a rising port, and that even if a truer reckoning be 
adopted, some time will elapse before confidence in the 
statistics of the place can be re-established. 4 


THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK AND THE CASTING-VOTE. 


Sir Arthur Owen, Bart., of Orielton, in the county of 
Pembroke, is the individual who is asserted to have given 
the casting-vote which placed the Brunswick dynasty upon 
the throne of England. A lady now residing in Haver- 
fordwest remembers her grandmother, who was staying at 
Orielton at the time when Sir Arthur Owen rode to 
London on horseback, for the purpose of recording his 
vote. He had relays of horses at the different posting- 
houses, and accomplished the journey in an incredibly 
short space of time ; arriving at the precise juncture when 
his single vote caused the scale to preponderate in favour 
of the descendants of the Electress Sophia.—Notes and 
Queries. 
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